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An Editorial: 


What Fools! 


FTER THE Russian Revolution, 

A Lenin once saw- Radek read- 

ing Vladimir Ilyich’s 1903 ar- 

ticle. Hardly disturbed by his past 
Naivete, Lenin laughed and said: 

“What fools we were then!” 

That quotation neatly sums up the 
attitude of intellectuals the world 
Over who, at one time or another, 
were hooked into any of the Commu- 
nists various Culture Congresses, in- 
tluding the most recent Vroslav Con- 
gress of Intellectuals last August. 

Undoubtedly the handful of non- 
Communist liberals who are helping 
fo sponsor the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace won't be 
happy, a few years from now, to 
Tecall their connection with an obvi- 
'@us mechanism for pro-Stalinist and 
@nti-American propaganda. 

*Fer they certainly cannot realize 
“Mow that in their zeal for peace, 
- they further only the cause of war. 
ir names will be used by Stalin 
le show a divided America, where 
"the teal leaders of American cul- 
ture” support the Soviet program. 
») Free intellectuals interested in cul- 
piure, science, and peace, can only be 
P¥eVolted by those who mold culture 
afd science to political fancy, and 
@ “peace” as license for their 
"@Wn aggressions. Soviet intellectuals 
Who dared approve modern art or 
Dostoyevsky or the Mendel heredity 
theory bear mute witness to the fate 
@ culture and science in Stalin’s 
Mialitarian state. 
© The world’s choice today is clear: 
tis Western democracy, with all its 
weaus, versus Soviet “new democ- 
.” with its total infallibility. 
If the latter prevails, we shall never 
what we know as culture, sci- 

". or peace. And our misguided 

MéCiuals will not have a chance 

laugh as Lenin did. 
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OR SOME DAYS the news- 

papers have carried dispatches 

announcing a “Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World 
Peace” to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City 
March 25-27. The conference is 
sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee of the Arts, Science and Pro- 
fessions and is called in the name 
of Professor Harlow Shapley, 2mi- 
nent Harvard astronomer. 

On the surface it would seem that 
this conference should be welcomed 
by all men and women of good will. 
The words are well-chosen. Who but 
the most benighted could object to a 
meeting of the representatives of “cul- 
ture” and “science” from many coun- 
tries dedicated to “world peace”? And 
a great scientist could not go wrong 
in any field, however remote from his 
sphere of professional competence! 

But if one looks beneath the surface, 
one sees much more than meets the 
eve at first glance. First, one sees that 
the conference is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, an organization hav- 
ing a long record of following the 
Communist Party line and of springing 
to the defense of Soviet foreign policy 
on every occasion, 

Second, one sees that the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of Amer- 
ican art, letters, science, and phi- 
losophy have been overlooked in the 
organization of the program. It would 
seem that political rather than “cul- 
tural” and qualifications 
might have governed the selection of 


“scientific” 


speakers. 

Third one hears that a Soviet dele- 
gation of five, headed by Alexander 
Fadeev is to be invited. At this point, 
one is reminded of the “World Con- 
gress of Leaders of Culture in Defense 
of Peace” which met in Vroslav, Po- 
land, last August was dominated by 
the Communist parties of the world, 
and was addressed on the first day by 
this same Alexander Fadeev, who 
spoke on the subject “Science and Cul- 
ture for Peace, Progress, and Democ- 
racy.” According to the account in 
Pravda, the speaker “was frequently 
interrupted by the tumultuous ap- 
plause of the delegates.” In its regard 
for truth, this address was a perfect 
specimen of “Party literature” and set 
the tone of the gathering from the first 
day to the last. The Congress itself 
constituted an effort to create the most 
gigantic “Communist front” in the his- 
tory of the Party. 

© * ee 


EXCEPT FOR window-dressing pro- 
vided by a number of wholly innocent 
and eminently respectable American 
citizens, the projected conference in 
New York appears to be a continu- 
ation of the Vroslav Congress under 
superficially changed auspices. The 
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Congress was neither representative 
of the intellectuals of the countries 
involved nor devoted to the cause of 
peace, except on purely Soviet terms. 
In fact, it was Communist-inspired and 
dedicated to a bitter attack on the 
United States and the glorification of 
everything Soviet. The American peo- 
ple therefore, should have this gath- 
ering recalled to their minds at this 
time. 

Alexander Fadeev is the General 
Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. He was elevated to this post 
in 1946 as a result of a savage attack 
on Soviet literature and _ literary 
writers by the Central Committee of 





JULIAN HUXLEY 
Vroslav Palled Him 


the All-Union Communist Party in a 
resolution issued on August 14 of that 
year. This resolution was followed by 
others which purged the entire cul- 
tural life, from humor to science, of 
all “cosmopolitans and anti-patriots” 
and of the last vestige of friendly 
attitude toward the West in general 
and the United States in particular. 


A GERMAN VIEWS THE OCCUPATION 
Alexander Boeker 


WILL 1949 BRING DEPRESSION? 
A. L. Gitlow 
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Mr. Fadeev, known for his ruthless 
adherence to the “Party line,” is the 
symbol and the agent .of this policy 
He is undoubtedly an “anti-cosmo- 
politan” and “patriot” of the most ex- 
treme type. 

In his address in Poland he delivered 
an attack on America which in false- 
hood and invective surpasses the best 
efforts of Molotov and Vishinsky. The 
thirty-two American “delegates,” ex- 
cept for a few sublimely courageous 
souls, applauded the speech and sub- 
sequently played an active role in 
organizing the conference to be held 
in New York. Among those few who 
dissented and who expressed their dis- 
sent at the time, President Bryn J. 
Hovde of the New School for Social 
fesearch merits the plaudits of honest 
men everywhere. 

ae oe 

THOSE WHO ARE organizing, spon- 
soring. and participating in the “Con- 
ference” at the end of March should 
be asked to reveal their stand with- 
out equivocation on the speech by 
Fadeev and the entire proceedings of 
the “Congress.”” If they know nothing 
about these events, they are innocent 
far short of the call of the duty of 
an intellectual who mixes in world 
affairs. A few excerpts from the 
speech, as published in the August 29 
issue of Pravda, will make clear the 
propriety of such a request. In the 
following passages Mr. Fadeev, amid 
“tumultuous applause,” pins the fascist 
label on the government of the United 
States: 

“And now, only three years after 
the defeat of Hitler’s Germany, we 
scientists, writers, and artists are 
obliged to gather again, troubled by 
the activity of war-mongers. The im- 
perialists of that country, whose facade 
by the irony of fate is adorned by the 

(Continued on Page Four) 











LITTLE RUSSIAN book entitled 
A “Truth About American Diplo- 

mats” by Anabella Bucar, re- 
cently published 
doubt, intended as the 
Kravehenko. Miss Bucar explains why 
ghe “chose freedom”; how free every 
honest American feels in Russia; and 
how freely all of _ the 


in Moscow, is, m 


answe! t 


Russiar 
people live how 


they trust their 
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Dallin samara A tage 
serve in the Sovict 1 n But add 
to the pel onal impre i ol the 
“simple American woman” are eco- 


nomic and sociological investigations on 
why the United States wants to fight 
Russia and why subjugation of the 
yvorld is its program. Not one single 
detail distinguishes the simple Amer- 
fcan woman from the official Pravda 
line. 

The hand of the MGB (heir to the 
NKVD) is obvious, at least in the edit 
ing of the book. It seems, 
that the MGB had a major role in the 
whole Bucar affai 


moreovel 
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MISS BUCAR was a State Depart 
ment employe in W ngton from 194 
to 1946, and ther he ‘ he begar 
to lean towards tl Sovie 
1946 she went to Moscow to wi 
the Ame n Eml In Feb 


1948, she t lett to the Am« 


Am! icl nM nn he 





iss Bucars Good-Bye 
; By David J. Dallin 





fore it was impossible for her to con- 
tinue work there. 
Besides, “I found my personal happi- 
né here, having fallen in love with 
Ru n man.” In her book, written 
the fall 1948, Miss Bucar mention 
on born to her in Russia who will 
oO I | ti fa free 8S et 
( ‘ Ob usl lett to the 
| tte it the last 
} I ‘ t «lt l wet late 
| ! could not be kept cret 
iy longe 
For it was a clamlestine marriage 
In Januar 1947, thirteen months be 
fore that letter was written, she had 
already married Konstantin Lapshin, a 
Russian singer. To Mr. Lapshin, meet- 


ing an American Embassy clerk was 
not only dangerous but impossible un- 
less the MGB gave its blessing. As so 
many Soviet citizens before and after 
that time, Lapshin would be accused 
of espionage if he did not report to the 
secret police. And the blessing would 
certainly be refused if Miss Bucar did 
not prove her loyalty by word and 
deed. She had to talk to the MGB. 
She became a loyal and useful mem- 
ber of the MGB family. After her mar- 
riage, her ties with the Soviet familys 
and tl 
than those 


Soviet police became close 


th the Am« 


can Emba 


SHE CONTINUED her work, how- 


( ly instructed by the MGB 
to do 51 ( n continued to live 
{ 1 Infe t Se 
] } } } t 
" D 4} 
t me ‘ 
Durit t tee! nt} M Bu 
ri ved ev thin going on int 
Emb Sh eV bout eve le 


ing and arriving official. From time to 
time she heard about diplomatic cor- 
respondence with Washington. She took 
notes on political conversations in the 
Embassy, on secret meetings with cer- 
tain Soviet citizens, on Soviet personnel 


hired by American agencies. Then she 


loyally reported to the Soviet authori- 
This was the price for her little per- 
sonal happiness; she was 32 when she 


married—and she did not want to take 
chances 

In her book she mentions numerous 
Soviet citizens, would-be emigrants to 
to the United States. Mostly old men 
and women, they come to the Amer- 
ican Consulates and tell the story of 
their relatives who emigrated years 
They are questioned in the 
Consulates and then are often arrested 
by the MGB. 

Who knows if Miss Bucar was not 
among those who supplied their names 
to the secret police? In 1947 the MGB 
arrested Miss Irina Matusis and a few 
other Soviet citizens in Vladivostok, 
accusing them of “espionage.” Was 
Miss Bucar instrumental in the “liqui- 
dation” of these people? A few times, 
she says, she observed Robert Magidov, 
the American correspendent, leaving 


before. 


packages to be sent over by diplomatic 


pouch. “This was a breach of diplo- 
matic privileges,” Miss Bucar remarks. 
This, too obviously reported to the 
ithoritie She mentions the name: 
Bena nd Zagorodnyi, two Soviet 
citizens employed by the American 
Embassy, 0 allegedly had the task of 
elling goods on the black market for 
Ambassado Bedell Smith. ... 


IT IS EVIDENT that the Soviet In- 
telligence and the Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs were well aware of what went 
on in the American Embassy, and many 
diplomatic secrets were divulged. An 
obscure affair occurred two months 
after Miss Bucar left, when Set. James 
MacMillin, cipher clerk to the Amer. 
ican Military Attache in Moscow, quit 
in May, 1948, praising the Soviet system 
and accusing the United States of 
“aggressive policies.” The State Depart. 
ment only stated that MacMillin’s y 

tives were not political. Yet, secrets } 


knew 





including codes, were probably 
disclosed. 
In Miss Bucar’s book the American 





Embassy in Moscow is run by a buneh 
of crazy Soviet-haters, reactionaries of 
little political intelligence and loy 
morals. She does not report much of 
the Ambassadors themselves; her main 
fury is directed again George Kennan 
(who spent a certain time in Moseow), 
Elbridge Durbrow, ‘and Frederick Rein- 
hardt. She talks of them in the worst 
possible terms and accuses them of all 
possible crimes. These charges acquire 
certain importance, since their actual 
origin is the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in Moscow. 

One question arises, however, which 
should be clarified by the State De- 
partment. From Miss Bucar’s report 
about the magazine Amerika, published 
in Russian (circulation 50,000 copies) 
it appears that this publication is an 
evesore to the Soviet authorities. It 
f them. It is powerful 
propaganda, if it really reaches its 


reatly irritates 


ders. Does it reach them, however? 
All means are certainly applied by the 
network of the MGB to prevent its 
mass circulation. Is there any reasont 
believe that it is not successful in this 
task? 
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The World and Aunt Mattie 


E BURIED Aunt Mattie the 
W tee day. She looked frail and 

somehow elk nt lying there 
among the over-gay flowe! with the 
orchid in her work-worn hand. Friends 
and relatives who had not seen one 
another for thirty or forty years tried to 
make out in each other's aging feature 
the lineaments which they had known 
in youth. As I stood among them thers 
I kept saying t 
one after another: 
“She was born in 
1857." Thefact 
struck them into 
an awed silence. It 
rarried them back 
toa time for which 
their minds fur- 
1ished no pictures 
And while the 


lergyman was in- 


Bohn toning a Psalm 

ibout the age of 

the rocks and the mountains that go 

on from everlasting to everlasting, I 

was thinking of the 1 

tory which the humar ce has crossed 

between Aunt Mattie’s birth and her 
death. 





untains of his- 


ag ? x 


THERE WAS only one nook in Aunt 
Mattie’s 


picture gallery that really 
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fascinated the youngster They would 
listen, listen voluntarily and eagerly, 
while the little old lady cleared he 
throat and told about how the soldiers 
filed into the trains to go off to the 
Civil War. The descriptions of the re- 
turning wounded being carried through 
the streets on litters and, especially 
the account of the halt of Lincoln’s 
funeral train on the way from Wash- 
ington to Philadelphia would hold then 
silent and awe-struck. 

The smarter ones among the youth- 
ful listeners realized that I was using 
these wartime memories as mere bait 
for more educational items. «When the 
last thrill had been extracted from the 
recital of wartime adventures, I would 
say: “Please, Aunt Mattie, tell us how 
you used to live on the farm.” 

Blushing shyly at having peopl 
listening to her, Aunt Mattie would 
describe the alien sort of activities 
which engaged hands and minds sev- 
enty or eighty years ago. As a child 
she learned to card wool, to spin yarn 
and to weave it into cloth. The only 
light was furnished by candles which 
were made in the kitchen in ancient 
candle-molds. The grain was harvested 
with scythes and cradles. The only 
power on the old farm was furnished 
by horses and oxen. From the time 


that she was a small child, she and 
all of the other members of the family 
would rise at four or five o’clock in the 
morning and labor without stopping, 
except for meals, until late at night. 
The farm group was practically inde- 
pendent. The blacksmith performed the 
only service that was sought from the 
outside world. The only items required 
from the merchant were shoes and an 
occasional tool or piece of hardware. 
Oh, yes—salt and spices had to be 
brought in from the outside. But as 
regards the main requirements for liv- 
ing, Aunt Mattie’s people in 1865 were 
as independent as their ancestors in 
the Middle Ages. 


» % 


WHILE THE CLERGYMAN was 
speaking the fine and well-remembered 
words over the little old body lying 
there, my mind kept shuttling back 
and forth between 1857 and 1949. While 
the little girl was learning how to spin 
and weave, most of the inventions 
which transformed the world had been 
made. The first railways were being 
built. Steamboats were crossing the 
sea. The telegraph was carrying its 
magic messages. Sewing machines had 
started to hum. The reapers and mowing 
machines were making a new sort of 
music which was replacing that of the 
secythes and the cradles. Many new 
devices, in their first crude forms, were 
on the market. But they were not yet 
widely in use. Their transforming effect 
was not yet felt. Nearly all of the 
people—in this and all other countries 
—still lived and thought as their an- 


cestors had from the beginning. 


3ut this one little wispy woman lived 
to see our part of the world tumultu- 
ously transformed. The population ot 
this country grew from about 30,000,000 
to nearly 150,000,000. New states, new 
cities, new industries, new ways 0 
doing practically everything made ea 
decade seem old and quaint compared 
to the next one. The telephone, t 
automobile, the airplane, the radio, the 
atom bomb crowded crazily on one 
other’s heels. 
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AUNT MATTIE always. commented 
on tales of these mechanical miracles 12 
terms of self-congratulation. When her 
young folks would tell about their al 
plane trips, she would sit there prac- 
tically breathless and murmer: “Wor- 
derful! Wonderful!” And while the 
clergyman was speaking those sacred 
words about God remaining the same 
from everlasting to everlasting, ! 
thought, too, how Aunt Mattie had 
remained the same while the rest of 
the world has gone catapulting ahead 
without ever inquiring its direction. 
Mechanically, materially, America an¢ 
Europe have advanced beyond the 
wildest dreams of Aunt Mattie’s gem 
eration. But when I read Abrahait 
Lincoln’s speeches and compare them 
with those which are broadcast rouné 
the world in these days, I wonder 
whether we have made any progres 
in our minds and morals. When Aunt 
Mattie was a girl, we took four months 
to cross the continent. Now we do # 
in four hours. But our thoughts hardly 
keep up with our bodies, There is 2 
jet propulsion about our thinking. 

ns 
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Washington and the Nation 



















ASHINGTON, D. C.—Still in 

the wings, awaiting its cue for 

entrance into the limelight of 
the national stage, is an epic contest 
petween Congress and the Supreme 
Court which will vitally affect the 
American labor movement. 
The cockpit of the struggle has been 
section in the 





eparé d by a new 
Thomas Bill (which proposes to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act and restore the 
main elements of the Wagner Act). The 
» section is entitled: “Freedom from 


? x 





ricted State laws.’ 
This section specifically declares that 
nothing in either State or Federal laws 
shall prevent an employer “engaged in 
interstate) commerce, or whose activi- 
ties affect (interstate) commerce” from 
entering into closed-shop contracts with 
labor unions, and into contracts re- 


THOMAS 
Cockpit of the Struggle 
quring a check-off system of union 
dues payments. 

This section has been added to the 
Thomas Bill because closed-shop con- 
tracts are forbidden by law and the 
check-off is forbidden in a number of 
states, 


THE SECOND ELEMENT in the im- 
pending struggle was contributed by a 
tecent Supreme Court decision up- 











holding the right of states to adopt 
‘aws forbidding closed-shop contracts 
and the che ck-off. 

Granting that Congress eventually 
will get around to repealing the Taft- 
Hartley Act and restoring the Wagner 


Act, th t between Congress and 
Su] Court will then be ready 
Hove to the center of the stage 

The already it out and 
arpe ‘ 


and dimensions 





asured. In about 15 
nates (ni aacked by the Supreme 
“ourt ruliy this situation will a1 

‘he Federal law will say to unions and 
mploy< ngaged in collective bar- 
sdining that it is lawful for them to 
ign a c] 





10p contract... and the 


state law will say it is unlawful for 
"em to do so. 
Under those circumstances, it is most 


likely ‘ , 
‘Kely that if a closed-shop contract is 
ished, State 


authorities will begin a 
Mesecution of the union and the em- 
Hoyer, The prosecution unquestionably 
will take place in a State court. And 
tis to be anticipated that, under the 
~ law, the union and employer both 
"ll be found guilty. 
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By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


Then the appeals will begin. They 
will have to go through the routine in 
the ladder of the State courts. Eventu- 
ally they will reach the Supreme Court 
of the United States through appeals. 
And then this question will have to be 
decided: Which will the Supreme Court 
uphold as superior—the Federal law or 
the State law? 


SEVEN OF THE NINE Supreme 
Court Justices recently decided that the 
states have the right to ban 
shops. The intriguing question is, how 
will these same Justices rule when the 
issue of Federal vs. State primacy is 
presented to them? 


closed- 


The only answer which has appeared 
so far in Washington is somewhat cyn- 
ical. It goes like this: 

First, it will be some months before 
the Thomas Bill is passed. 

Second, the new section in the 
Thomas Bill may be knocked out by 
amendment in the House and Senate 
debate. 

Third, if it survives debate and is 
enacted, it may be several months be- 
fore a challenging case arises in the 
State courts. By that time it should 
be 1950 at the very least. Then another 
long period, taken Wp with appeals, will 
pass before the case reaches the Su- 
preme Court. That process could easily 
take another year. 

Fourth, the 


that at least one and possibly two more 


conclusion is inescapable 
national elections will take place before 
the Su me Court 


mupre 
aqown a aecision. 


is ready to hand 






1e cynics, who have 


long ago observed that 


“the Supren 
Court follov : 


vs the election returns,” be- 
lieve they see an “out” the 
Court might well embrace. 


Supreme 


Fifth, the cynics expect that the Su- 
preme Court will then say that, sure, 
the states can pass laws, but that they 
cannot be enforced when they contra- 
dict Federal law. 

PROPOSED CHANGES to correct 
racial and religious discrimination in 
the present displaced persons law still 
fail to face today’s realities, and the 
new law promises td become unsatis- 
factory almost as soon as it is adopted, 
as it probably will be. Its chief weak- 
ness is that it fails to recognize the 
Cold War as a continuation of World 
War II. 


The chief. change in the discrimi- 
natory law passed by the previous Con- 
gress. will be to change a date. Under 
the present Act, only persons who found 
themselves displaced in Germany, Aus- 
tria and Italy before December 1945 
are eligible to enter the United States 
outside the regular quotas. Under the 
changes now proposed, the Act will 
shift the effective date from December, 
1945, to April, 1947. The chief benefi- 
claries of this change will be certain 
groups coming mainly from Poland. 

The logic of the men tinkering with 
the D.P. law is somewhat “elusive. In 
attempting to help solve the problem 
of large people displaced 
from their homes by the exigencies of 
war, the Congressmen who hope to 
bring the new D.P. Bill to a vote in 
Congress within the next two to four 
weeks have ignored the fact that the 


masses of 


stern exigencies of warfare (both hot, 
and cold) did not cease displacing hu- 


man beings in December, 1945, nor did 
it cease in April, 1947. On the contrary, 
it is still going on. And it is likely to 
Increase as the Cold War conflict grows 
sharper. 

Congress, unfortunately, is still sunk 
n stale semantics. If it were a bit 


quicker on the trigger, it would be 
aware that the 
Hitler” is 


the 1949 phrase 


1945 phrase “refugees 


from now translatable into 


“refugees from the Iron 


Curtain.” Both mean the same thing. 
Congr delayed dealing effectively 
th the D.P. problem from the time 

f the Nazi collapse until most of the 
efugees from Hitler became demoral- 
zed in their concentration camps. Will 

Congress and the Army now delay 


lealing effectively with the refugees 
Iron Curtam countries, most 
of whom have a high political potential 
in the current world conflict with the 
Soviet until they, too, 


have lost their potentialities through 


from the 


dictatorship, 


lemoralization? 

WHY GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS 
grow gray: Unemployment in January, 
1949, was greater than in January, 1948. 


Also, employment in January, 1949, 
was greater than in January, 1948. 
Now, you start figuring. Don’t ask me; 


even the economists are mumbling to 
themselves. 

David Bruce, head of the ECA mis- 
sion to France, may succeed Jefferson 


king 


Caffrey as U.S. Ambassador to Paris. . 
The new Undersecretary of Labor, 
Michael J. Galvin of Boston, is a mem- 
ber of the Boston law firm of Herrick, 
Smith, Donald, Farley and Ketchum, 
one of the leading labor law firms of 
New England. 

On Wednesday of this week, Irving 
S. Olds, chairman of the board of U.S. 
Steel, stockholders that 
“during the fourth quarter of 1948, steel 
production averaged 99.4 percent of 
capacity.’ The report recalled that 
Steel Workers Union officials as well 
as government analysts have been say- 
ing that the capacity of American steel 
plants is not great enough to care for 
America’s steel needs. Some students 
of the steel industry, pointing to its 
shortages in the automobile and other 
fields and resultant price increases to 
the ultimate consumer, have charged 
that the steel industry deliberately re- 
fused to expand its capacity in a normal 
ratio. 


reported to 


The CIO is sparking «@ field campaign 
to let Congress know how the voters 
feel about repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, including endividual letters to 
Representatives, local 


union resolutions, delegations to Con- 


Scnutors and 


gressmei at their homes, arousing com- 


munity organizations to cooperate, get- 
ting memorial resolutions from City 
Councils and State Legislatures, en- 
dorsements {fxone prominent citizens, 


etters to editors, radio programs and 
city-wide mass meetings. 

Clarence Streit, author of “Union 
eptical of the Atlantic 
he is urging a federa- 
the Atlantic 
The Commission of Inquiry into Forced 
Labor has cited 11 peonage 
in the South (Siberian papers, please 
copy). 


wow, remains SK 


ecurity pact... 
tion of democracies. ... 


cases ol 


What's happening to the“South is in- 
dicated by Hunter A. Hogan Jr., of 
Norfolk, Va., an officer of the Society 
of Industrial Realtors, who reports that 
manufacturing construction in Virginia 
increased 233 percent since 1939; in 
Teinessee, 456 percent; North Carolina, 
302 percent; South Carolina, 496 per- 
cent; Mississippi, 585 percent; Alabama, 
694 percent; Georgia, 169 percent, and 
Florida 919 percent. Hogan said the 
South is being transformed into an 
industrial region of first rate impor=- 
tance. Is the Old South passing? 








: bet POO. 
Prohibit closed shop, union shop 


ond maintenance of membership. 





No restrictions. 


Union security contracts permitted 
under certain restrictions, 
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THE PHONY CULTURE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page One) 
Statue of Liberty, have taken upon 
themselves in great haste the role 
of conspirator and organizers of 
new war. ; 

“After the Second World War, the 


entire world divided into two 
camps: the democratic, anti-fascist 
anti-imperialist camp led by the Soviet 
Union, and the nti-democrati 
actronary, in ! t p Jed by tl 
ruling circles of the United State f 
America 

“The eogra} c Map Live no sé 
blance of a correct conception of the 


two camps, because the line of division 
passes through the interior of each ol 
the capitalist countries, through every 
city and village—through New York 
as well as London, through Paris a 
through Brussels as well 
Each camp has it 
and task 


well as Rome, 
as Rio de Janciro 
Own. program, its own alm 


IN THIS LAST paragraph the speak« 


was undoubtedly uttering the literal 
truth. At any rate vherever a cell 
of the Communist Party exists, the 
Soviet Union has loyal citizens. The 


recent professions of such loyalty by 
Maurice Thorez, Palmiro Togliatti 
Harry Pollitt, Otto Grotewohl, Eugen 
Dennis, and William Z. Foster 
make this clear even 
of the National Committee of the Art 
Science and Professi 
all to Profe I ple 

In his attack on America. Mr. Fadee 
employ 


houlcd 


the devict ol yuolin | 
unnamed pei 
ment attributed to a “Swedish 
nalist,” he sa can be acknowledged 
as entirely ju 

“Patented religio tandardized lit- 
erary ideals, theatre, and 
tures, sport ja) n, endle novel 
street son; 
tian doctrine na ¢ i! Viln niver- 


' 


ing Ameri 





PAUL ROBESON 
An International in Paris 


Vitus dance is all, absolutely all, we 
get now from America.” 
* - “ 

MR. FADEEV quotes approvingly an 
account of the condition of civil liber- 
ties in America by 
nent leaders of American culture who 
is obliged to conceal his name’”’ 

“Men whom we call ‘the staff of 
big busines 


“one of the promi- 


have thrown all their 
forces against us; and after two years 
of savage propapaganda unequalled as 


yet in any other country of the world, 


the American intelligentsia finds itself 
facing the threat of ‘cold terror.’ ... 
Henceforth in the United States the 
expression of any thought which might 
be regarded as ‘dangerous’ will be 
punished with ten years in prison, a 
fine of ten thousand dollars, and depri- 
vation of American citizenship 


“A writer who writes anything dis- 
senting from the official policy of the 
government of the United States is 
also threatened with ten years in 
prison. This rude violence, this mad 
effort to impose fascism on America 
by legal means is the answer of re- 
iction to the growing strength of the 


people’s movement in our country.” 


MORRIS ERNST, a _ distinguished 
American lawyer who has given much 
if his life to the defense of the civil 

United States, g 
the following professional opinion on 
this statement: 

“There is absolutely no truth in the 
tatement that 
thought which might be 
‘dangerous’ will be punished with ten 
years in prison, a fine of ten thousand 


liberties in the give 


‘expression of any 


regarded as 


dollars, and deprivation of citizenship.’ 

“IT am quite clear that there has 
never been any sanction imposed such 
Further- 
more there never has been a law per- 
mitting the 
citizenship except on the ground ‘that 
obtained through 


as indicated in the quote. 
deprivation of American 


the citizenship was 
fraud. 

“I don’t know how to answer the 
tatement that a writer who write 
‘anything di 
policy of the 


enting from the official 


government is threatened 


with ten years in jail. I assume t) 
thought occurred to Fadeev becau 
he cannot believe that in a democracy, 
like ours, tnere can ne no lI | 
vernmental defined licy Needle 
to say, there has never been a statut 
in our history which places in a penal 
area anyone ‘dissenting from the off 


cial policy of the governm 


MR. FADEEV places Eugene O'Neil, 


Henry Miller, John Dos Pass and 
ther American and European writ 
n the “motley literary cre, of 
ction” of the wai ongel Ther 

the language of “Party literature 


proceeds to summation 

“German fascists needed b<« 
American monopilists find beasts in- 
dispensable for the realization of thei 
domination. Reac- 


plans for world 


tionary writers, scientists, philosophers, 
and artists are ready to serve their 
They 
chizophrenics and drug addict adists 
and pimps, provocateurs and monstei 


masters. place on a_ pedestal 


ples and gangsters. These beast-like 
creatures fill the pages of novels, vol- 
ume of poetry, casts of moving pk 
tures. They are presented as ‘heros 

to be emulated, a examples to be 


followed 

“If jackals could learn to use the 
typewriter and hyenas could mast: 
the fountain pen, they no doubt would 
write just like Henry Miller, Eliot 
Malraux, and other Sartrists.” 


. “ 


THE GENERAL Secretary of the 
Union of. Soviet Writers 
ingratiatingly to identify two distin- 
guished American writers with Soviet 


endeavors 


aims and methods without their con- 
sent. These two men, Sinclair Lewis 
and Upton Sinclair, have devoted their 
lives to the 
injustice, and 
country, 


exposure of stupidity, 
cruelty in their own 
something that no Russian 
writer would dare to do for the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Fadeev quotes approvingly, and 
with the suggestion that it supports 
Soviet practices, the following state- 
ment from Mr. Lewis: “An artist or a 
scientist must know and loudly de- 
clare whether he stands on the side 
of tyranny, cruelty, and mechanical 
obedience, or on the side of the people, 
of all the people.” 

When given an opportunity to read 
the Fadeev address, Mr. Lewis 
acknowledged the substantial correct- 
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JO DAVIDSON 
Doesn't Mind Fadeev 


ness of the quotation and then added: 
“But, of course, ‘t places me not as 
standing for the Soviet Union and 
its hysterical crusade but against it 
and its “tyranny and mechanical obe- 
dience.’ ” 

Mr. Fadeev included Mr. Sinclair in 


list of the “finest writers, artists, and 





cientists of the capitalist world” who 


‘invariably have become friends of the 
USSR’ the “whole flower of world 
ulture After reading the entire ad 
{re . the American writer asked that 
tI following respo! be publ I 

thout deletion 

Either Mr. Fadeev has not read n 
books, or they have been incorrect) 


translated in their Russian editions. 


For forty-seven years I have been 
lvocating free, democratic Socialis: 
» be obtained by the method oi 
luc yn n persuasion under i 
American tem of government 
popular consent. I defended the right 


of the Russian people to choose the 


vn form of government, but that 
was when I believed that they would 
be given the right to choose. I accepted 
Lenin’s promise that the state would 


wither away; but it hasn’t. It has be- 
come a reactionary nationalist impe- 
telling the Russian people 
even what music they shall listen to 
and what they shall believe about the 


rialism 


inheritance of acquired characteristics. 
The rape of Czechoslovak democracy 
lestroyed the last trace of hope I had 
from the Soviet 
Union. If I have any influence with 


of any good to come 


the Russian people, I will use it to 
tell them that the present Party line 
is bound to lead to another World 
War, many times more dreadful than 
the last.” 


. 


MR. FADEEV “quotes” from a num- 
ber of American journals and books 
to prove that the United States is in 
the grip of “war-mongers” and is plan- 
aggressive atomic war against 
teh Soviet Union. The only solid work 
among his references is The Absolute 
Weapon prepared by the staff of the 
Institute of International Studies of 
Yale University and published in 1946. 
He state categorically that the authors 
“advocate the launching of an atomic 
war against the USSR” and are “a dis- 
grace to science.” An examination of 
the volume illuminates the ethical 
standards of this Soviet “leader of 
culture” and of “Party literature” 
generally. | 

The discussion of the question is 
found in the third chapter of the 
volume under the title of “The Atomic 
Bomb in Soviet-American Relations.” 
If a sober and temperate treatment of 
the issue is to be found anywhere in 
the language, it is to be found here. 


ning an 


Professor Arnold Wolfers, author 
the chapter, writes that “the ideg 
a preventive war is so abhorrent ; 
American feeling that no governme 
in this country, to judge from the sta, 


of public opinion today, could hg; 


to gain popular support for such 
venture.” Further on he s: that “yj 
whole idea of an offensive use of ¢ 
bomb durnig the period of our y 
nopoly can safely be laid aside 


itterly impracticable.” 
In discussing “lines of defens 
rgues that the first line “consists 


proper efforts on our part to settle oy 


disputes with the Soviet Union peace. 
fully and to avoid adding new 6nes 
He believes that “wise statcesmanghj 
will have to seek a mode of condy 
which will neither tempt the Soyie 
government to overstep the limifs y: 
can in safety and decency concede, x 
provoke it to undertake actions: oy 
f sheer resentment or 
our intentions.” 


suspicion of 
Professor Wolfers strive nerous] 
it every point to view the issues fre 
the Russian standpoint. He even de. 
fends the veto on the ground that th 
‘Soviet Union has good reasons fo; 
believing that the veto constitutes ap 
essential element of her = sccurits 
Obviously the General Secretary 

the Union of Soviet Writers shou 
read this book. 


TOWARD THE END of its sessi 
he “World Congress of Leaders 
‘ulture in Defense of Peace” adopt 

trongly 
ng the 
an International Committee 
rters in Paris.’” 


yution endor- 


worded res¢ 
Soviet position and “creat 
ith head- 
Three American 
renowned for their support of Sov 

policy, were appointed to the com 


ittec Howard Fast, Albert Kah 
ind Paul Robeson. The na ; of th 
1en appear prominently in the calli 
f the “Cultural and Scientific C 
ference for World Pea in N 
York City March 25-27. Harlow 





ley was appointed to th 


n absentia, but declined to serve. 





In his closing remarks < 
Mr. Fadeev said that the 





The American people are ent 
to know whether the “Cont 
mm any sense a continuat 
“Congre Then in the spirit of demo 
cratic freedom the meeting should 


permitted to take place. Mr. Fade 






should be requested to repeat his at- 
dress in the shadow of the Statue 
Liberty and a full discussion of t 
proceedings of the “Congress” 
Vroslav by competent scholars 
lected by our learned societies shoul 





of course be placed on the agendé 
Also in the spirit of fair play and! 
the interest of good will betwee 
peoples John Dos Passos, Morris Eras 
Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, 2 
Arnold Wolfers should certainly 
invited to speak. This session mig 
be chaired very fittingly by Pr 
Bryn Hovde. 





GEORGE S. COUNTS, Professor # 
Teachers College, Coumbia Unive! 
sity, has been a close student of Ru 
sia for over thirty years. He bé 
made three extended visits to ! 
Soviet Union, travelled over a lat¥ 
part of the country in his own @ 
written several books on Russia, and 
engaged in the translation of a nu” 
ber of Soviet textbooks, the last > 
ing “I Want to Be Like Stalin.” ™ 
present article is based in part ® 
materials contained in a manusct? 
recently sent to the press to be pu 
lished under the title of “The Cou 
try of the Blind.” 
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Dr. A. L. Gitlow is a member of 
the Economics Department at the 
New York University School of Com- 
MY merce. He upheld the negative in a 
th debate on “A Fourth Round for 
Labor” in the January 29th issue of 
The New Leader. A series of three 
articles on the economic outlook for 
1949, by W. S. Woytinsky, will ap- 
pear soon. 
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tion currently on everyone’s lips 
rm is—will 1949 bring depression? 
There are three possible answers: Yes, 
no, maybe; and all are being offered 
no in reply. What are some of the more 
P important economic currents at work in 
the Ameirean economy today? Check- 
ing the facts will enable an independent 
judgment to be reached. 


" T= SIXTY-FOUR DOLLAR ques- 





The people who fear depression base 
de-[B their opinion largely on recent trends 
in the cost of living index and unem- 
fo ployment. Underlying their interpre- 
ane tation is a mental uneasiness reflecting 
ty the tragic American experiences of the 
depression of the 1939’s. I can not es- 
yu cape feeling that this specter colors 
their analysis. They read the reports 
which show a cost of living decline to 
171.4 from the post-war peak of 174.5, 
ise in unemployment from last 
October’s 1,642,000 to approximately 
3,000,000. Their spirit is troubled and 
fears aroused. At first glance it cer- 
tainly seems that their alarm is justified 
However, the statistics just cited are 
too narrow to serve as a proper basis 
for forecasting. We must provide a 
perspective, or framework, for them 
The following table will help us achieve 
a broader view: 


and a ri 
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C Cost of Living 
N Date (BLS index) 
I November, 1947 164.3 
December, 1947 167.0 
January, 1948 168.8 
February, 1948 167.5 

March, 1948 166.3 

April, 1948 169.3 

May, 1948 170.5 

tit] June, 1948 171.7 
. July, 1948 173.7 
, August, 1948 174.5 
" September, 1948 174.5 
: October, 1948 173.6 
re November, 1948 172.2 
ade December, 1943 171.4 
ut Unemployment 
f Date (1,000's) 
November, 1947 1,621 
December, 1947 1,643 
fe January, 1948 2,065 
sis February, 1948 2,639 
enve March, 1948 2,440 
nd" April, 1948 2,193 


twee May, 1948 1,761 


Eras. June, 1948 2,184 
- ani July, 1948 2,227 
ly ef Avgust, 1948 1,941 
* September, 1948 1,839 





WEEKLY EARNINGS DOWN 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
AVERAGE 


DOLLARS 
fn 55 
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“Will 1949 Bring Depression? 


By A. L. Gitlow 
UNEMPLOYMENT 750.000 ABOVE LAST YEAR) 


October, 1948 1,642 

WNovembez, 1843 1,831 

Fekruary, 1949 (est.) 3,000 
® x a 


A STRIKING SIMILARITY between 
the beginning of 1948 and the start of 
the present year is evident in the above 
table. Early in 1948, too, there was a 
drop in the cost of living and a rise in 
unemployment. Such evidence reminds 
us that there was a rash of pessimistic 
predictions at that time also. Yet they 
were not followed by depression. Thus, 
we may conclude that the current de- 
velopments in the cost of living and 
unemployment are not yet serious 
enough to justify panic. We must re- 
member also that panic is, in itself, 
dangerous, and can become a force 
working in the direction of depression. 
A restrained optimism is far healthier 
psychologically and materially for the 
future welfare of our country. Is such 
a restrained optimism justified? I be- 
lieve it is. To demonstrate why I pro- 
pose, first, to show briefly why the 1948 
dip did not degenerate. into a depres- 
sion, and second, to indicate the present 
strength in our economy. 


* % me 


DESPITE THE DIP early in 1948, 
that year was by almost any measure 
the busiest in the country’s peacetime 
history. More people were employed, 
industry turned out a veritable flood 
of goods, and our farms produced 
record-breaking crops. Consequently, 
the general standard of living was 
higher than ever before. I know that 
many individual consumers, oppressed 
by the high cost of living, will take 
issue with that statement. But the 
measure of economic welfare is the 
physical supply of goods produced and 
consumed, and by that test the nation 
never enjoyed so much. High prices 
were coupled with high incomes. Most 
people lived well. Further, they stored 
up durable goods and vastly improved 
cur productive facilities. In short, our 
economy was buoyed up by these ex- 
pansive fore 


es: (1) high consumer pur- 





chasing power—income tax reduction 
and the third round of wage in- 
creases were factors here; (2) tremen- 
dous private investment—running ap- 
proximately 40 billion dollars at annual 
rates at the close of 1948, of which 19 
billion dollars were spent by non-agri- 
cultural business for new plant and 
equipment; and (3) vast government 
spendiig—with rearmament and Mar- 
shall Plan expenditures constituting a 
big - portion. 
e * * 


AND 1949? Our review of the 1948 
experience serves to focus our atten- 
tion on some critical barometers of 
economic activity. What is the out- 
look for consumer purchasing power, 
private investment, and government 
spending in the current year? 


1. Consumer Purchasing Power- 
There is no money stringency among 
American consumers and business firms 

uch as } alded previous periods 
of liqui depression. On the 

{ lic sets a unprece 
( } titute i ¢ of 
trer t Tl a i fo i 
of ¢ ort- 1 government securi- 
ties and redeemable savings bonds. In 


addition, the rate of saving has risen. 


Of course, there are soft spots. The 
development of areas of weakness, such 
as cotton goods, shoes, clothing, and 
services, is one of the reasons there 
is a current fear of depression. On the 
other hand there are few indications 
that the decline is becoming pro- 
gressively severe. Retail trade figures 
showed a striking recovery since Christ- 
mas. Production in steel, automobiles, 
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utility and railway equipment, and 
most non-ferrous metals continues at 
record-breaking levels. It would seem 
premature to claim the beginning of 
a depression when the production of 
such capital goods items is not sub- 
stantially reduced. As a matter of fact, 
analysis reveals that the soft spots are 
primarily in the consumers goods area. 
Yet past depressions have been char- 
acterized by a capital goods slump, 
and many feel that that is the critical 
area to watch. Further, a part of the 
slump, such as coal and petroleum, may 
be largely accounted for by such 
temporary factors as an unseasonably 
warm winter in the East—a major 
consuming area. 

How is the strong consumer pur- 
chasing power noted to be reconciled 
with the existence of soft spots? By 
recognizing that demand is less urgent. 
It is less urgent because people have 
filled many pressing needs since the 
end of the war, and they can now hold 
off for lower prices and better quality 
In short, we are witnessing a return 
to buyers’ seasonal fluctua- 
tions, and competitive conditions. This 
shift is not, however, due to a lack of 
consumer purchasing power. Disposable 
income in November was equivalent to 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$196 billion—a new high record. People 
have means, and when they can get 
what they want at satisfactory prices, 
they are buying. 


markets, 


" Ke * 


2. Private Investment — A _ survey 
made by the Depariment of Commerce 
and the SEC, which in the past has 
proved a reliable indicator, reports 
that “Business expenditures on new 
plant and equipment in the first quarter 
of 1949 will exceed the level in the 
same period of 1948 by about 5 per- 
cert. ... Anticipated outlays for new 
producers’ capital aggregate 4.4 billion 
dollars in the first quarter of 1949, 

moared with 5 billion in the fourth 


quarter of 1948 and 4.2 billion in the 
first quarter of 1948. Seasonal factors 
ited in decline: 


betwee the fourth and first quartei 
lificant that all but one of 
expected cither to 
aintain or surpass the dollar volum« 
of capital investment of early 1948.... 
reduction among major in- 
dustry goods . was in the transpor- 

tation industry, excluding railroads.” 


The lone 


Additional evidence of sustained busi- 
ness investment in capital was pro- 
vided by a McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 
survey of business needs for new plant 
and equipment, and of planned ex- 
penditures for the purpose. The survey 
showed that in 1949 American industry 
plans to spend only about 5 percent 
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less than during 1948. It showed, more- 
over, that industry plans to spend in 
the years 1950-53 almost three times 
the 1949 amout, to a total of $41 billion 
for the groups covered in the survey. 

There is no evidence here of a serious 
slump in the offing. 


* ms ” 


3. Government Spending—In 1949 the 
government will be pouring out more 
money. The estimated expenditures of 
close to $42 billion for the coming 
fiscal year are exceeded only by the 
astronomical totals of World War II 
and are 42 percent of the peak year of 
total war. They are some $8 billion 
above the postwar low in fiscal 1948, 
and compare with a total expenditure 
of some $9 billion in 1939. The figure 
reflects the dominance of the~ “cold 
war” in our budget expenditures 
Further, President Truman offers no 
encouragement that the $42 billion ex- 
penditures projected for the fiscal year 
of 1950 will mark the top. This figure 
makes no allowance for the cost of 
assisting in the rearming of western 
Europe, now under discussion, for 
which he intends to present supple- 
mentary requests. 


% ie * 


PLAINLY, THEREFORE, we may 
expect government spending to con- 
tinue as a major inflationary force in 
our economy. This spending reflects 
the “cold war” to which we have com- 
mitted ourselves. Coupled with strong 
civilian spending power and business 
investment plans, it leads one to doubt 
seriously that a major depression could 
set in during 1949. Of course, govern- 
ment tax plans could affect this judg- 
ment by curtailing private spending 
power and capital formation. However, 
the initial Congressional discussions 
with regard to taxes do not seem to 
indicate any tendency to rush into law 
additional levies—-at least on income 
Instead, there is growing emphasis on 
greater government efficiency in ad- 
ministration (the Hoover Report) and 
in military expenditures. 

What will ha; 


ppen when government 
pending drops will depend on govern- 
ment tax policy. If taxes are lowered, 
and an equivalent spending power re- 
turned to the people, they may then 
spend individually what the govern- 

expending. There- 
fore, high economic activity may still 
be sustained at that time. 


ment was previously 
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AN ADDITIONAL few words may 
be said with regard to the current drop 
in the cost of living. This may prove 
a source of strength, rather than an 
evidence of weakness. Lower prices 
encourage, and make possible, greater 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
































A German Views the Occupatio 





Alexander boeker has devoted mest 
of his life to scholarly activities. Born 
in Germany, he was educated at the 
Universities of Munich, Koenigsberg 
and Berlin. In 1933 he attended Ox- 
ford as a Rhodes scholar, after which 
he returned to Germany, only to flee 
shortly after from the Nazis. He came 
to the United States, where he was 
appointed as a teaching fellow at 
Harvard, from which he obtained & 
Ph.D. in 1943. He has recently re- 
turned from an extensive trip to Ger- 
many, having lectured at various 
universities. An eminent author and 
editor, Mr. Boeker has written several 
articles in the past for The Neu 
Leader, the most recent being “The 
Internationalized Ruhr,” published on 
March 20, 1948. 
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Mi ‘ett: OCCUPATION 
count the en ot n é 


que tionable 
There are fe 
where it h n 
rather than to u 


yetween the occu 





vecupied. Aln 
tailed some mea ruption o1 
both sick 

It is therefore not surprising that 
Allied or German, regarc® 
the occupation of Germany since 194 
as a great succe Yet, the occupatior 
of Germany, like that of Japan, is ir 


few people, 


a different category from other occupa- 
tions of modern history in that it w: 
cor Iver ( ) I ich a ation as t 
be alm ermanen Vhetl 
this will turn 

diff nt matt 

an Allie 


moulded 


AIMS AND METHODS 
pation of Gern oO 
und 
The 


democrats 


commonwealth; and 


Part 1 — Aims and Methods 


By Alexander Boeker 


and encouraging the development of 


institutions; helpims Ger- 
many become an economically healthy 
and cooperative member of a Europear 
preventing the 
settlement of disputes among the Eu- 
ropean fan ily by With 
broad objectives few German 
would quarrel. It is in their imple- 
mentation that a wide margin of dis- 
agreement exists. And above all, it i 
the persistence of earlier and different 
which has so far 
in the desired direction. 


force of arn 


tnese 


policies retarded 


progre 


LOOKING. AS A GERMAN at th 
country, I feel that 
the obiective American policy 


unle thre 


occupation of my 


» replaced by 

program, if th 
w totalitarianism of des- 

not be planted 
has been far too much 
discrepant between Allied words and 
Allied deeds. This has been, and con- 
tinues to be, grist for the mills of all 
the enemies of democracy in Germany 
on both the right and the left. The 
Germans, whatever their other virtues 
and vices may be, are a frank and 
traightforward people. They will re- 
pect their only if they 
either start practicing 
preach, or cease preaching what they 


Lructive 


occupiers 


don't practice. 
3) There has 
tendency among Allied policy-maket 


been, and still is, a 


the German situation not in 


the light of facts, but of preconceived 
notions and theories. To some 
this is the understandable result of 
‘-engendered emotion It is als 

1 by faulty 
ignorance on the part of 


extent 


h in th 
ereign State 

e of Germany the occupye 
he de facto Goverry 
annot afford to have thei¢ 


continuously out of focu 


DESTRUCTIVE ASPECTS of 
vecupation were the direct result 

the scuttling of the Atlantic Charter 
nd f the hain ragic wartime 
ondi- 


tional mk ‘ ‘asablar and | 


GERMANS WORK LONGER TO BUY FOOD 
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30 MIN. 


Grapt 


They found thei 


what they 


Intelligence and by 


via Teheran and Yalta to Potsdam. 
classical expression 
in “Directive JC 1067” to General 
Eisenhower, issued in April 1945, in 
which the General was told to “take 
no steps looking toward the economic 
ehabilitation of Germany or designed 
to maintain or strengthen the-German 
economy.” The directive contained a 
whole catalogue of purely negative 
terms and ideas and explicitly in- 
structed Military Government to “pro- 
hibit and prevent” production in a 
long and comprehensive list of indus- 
tries. ' 

Since 


noteworthyv 


then there have been many 
changes in United States 
with the Stuttgart 
Secretary of State 
ber, 1946, crystalliz- 
directive to General 
the summer of 1947 
nating in the inclusion of 
Germany in the Marshall 


policy, beginning 


of forrhe: 


It would be a great mistake, how- 
ever, to believe that the Marshall con- 
cept of economic reconstruction and 
integration had finally won out over 
the negative policies usually referred 
to as the Morgenthau Plan. The pro- 
ponents of the latter are not only 
fighting a highly successful rearguard 
action, but are still, from time to time, 
winning notable gains. Fellow travelers 
and Communists everywhere are subtly 
working for economic chaos in Europe 
which they know they can most suc- 
cessfully achieve through the destruc- 
tion of Germany’s productive power. 
Where unable to take a direct hand in 
the shaping of policy, they exercize 
great influence by duping well-mean- 
ing but soft-headed “liberals” into 
following their line on Germany, 
emphasizing that this was the policy 
devised by Franklin Roosevelt. 

More important, thousands of vested 
interests have been created all over 
the world, most notably in Britain and 
France, through the prospect of Ger- 
many’s prolonged prostra- 


expro- 


economic 
patents to be 
priated, trade marks to be exploited, 
raw materials to be extorted from th¢ 
German economy at prices far below 
those prevailing on the world market. 
There are export markets to be cap- 
tured which Germany used to supply, 
and there are large surpluses of fin- 
ished goods, unsaleable elsewhere, to 
be dumped on the German economy 
at handsome prices, charged as a 
mortgage on Germany’s future export 
balances or paid for by the long suffer- 
ing American taxpayer. Furthermore, 
there are valuable pieces of machinery 
to be had free as “reparations” or 
‘restitutions” or “multilateral de- 
liveries” or by way of “débloquage,” 
whatever the new name for expropria- 
tion may be. No wonder the Morgen- 
thau Plan is dying hard! 


tion. There are 


vt 


IT IS HARDLY an accident that 
3ritish machinery exports to Europe 
lave increased since 1939 in the same 
ratio in which German exports have 
diminished. Last summer the British 
Information Library in Hamburg dis- 
played pictures and statistics to show 
the rise of British shipbuilding and 
shipping since the end of hostilities. 
Unemployed Hamburg dockworkers 
and bankrupt shipping men grimly 
reflected that British progress just 
about equaled their own deeline. 

The dismantling of factories, or parts 
of factories —an anachronism in the 
light of the Marshall Plan—still con- 
tinues. Expert reports critical of the 


program, sucl the Collison Report 
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CLAY 
Too Many Policies 


Wolf Report on the 
steel industry, both written |] 
remain secret and unpublished d 
the equally critieal report of the Ca 
gressional Watchdog Committee 
dismantling list to this day contaa 
several dozen plants producing vig 


and the 


mining machinery, at a time wh 
ECA is spending millions of dollars{ 
ship mining equipment to the Ruy 
Plants making steel pipe are being ds 
mantled at a time when the oil indw 
try all over the world is grav 
handicapped by the shortage of th 
very commodity. Twenty-two pla 
having highest priority as producers 
railroad equipment, are also slated! 
dismantling, although Military Gq 
ernment is making strenuous efforts 
get the German transportatio 
restored. 

Hardly less disastrous is the poli 
of “restitution.” Originally designed! 
provide for the return of Nazi lo 
formerly occupied countries, this poli 
has been so expanded as to mal 
property acquired by German n% 
in Nazi occupied countri 
confiscation. There has, 
ways been a flourishing tr: 
Germany and her neighbo! 
bulk of goods thus bought by Germa 
was properly paid for. Much machine 
was produced from raw mater 
furnished by Germany. Such % 
chinery is now being tracked down 4 
returned to its country of origin. Whe 
it cannot be found, substitutes are 0 
fiscated. The French Government, # 
concession to German _ protestat 
agreed that any object certified by! 
French seller as having been ™ 
voluntarily may be retained in @ 
many. The snag is that any Frem 
man signing such an affidavit aul 
matically becomes subject to prose 
tion as a collaborator. 


“Restitution” was to have ended’ 


long time ago, but for some Um 
plained reason it is still being ™ 
tinued. In fact, it has lately been : 
tensified, as a means of bypassing ¥ 
Hoffmann’s expected recommendali 
for a stop in the dismantling prog? 
ECA, under the Mutual Aid Age 
ments, may recommend a halt in & 
mantling only of plants earmarked® 
“reparations.” It has no power “ 
“restitution” cases. Moreover, there 
no bookkeeping as to restitution * 
movals. German estimates sugges ® 
until last summer 51 percent @* 


machinery taken out of Germaly% 


the Allies was dismantled undet ® 

itle “reparations.” That would ™ 

that the equivalent of about * 

medium sized factories had alse 

been “restituted.” And the end 8” 
Sight. 
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i R DESTRUCTIVE tenden- 
sparked by sentiments of revenge 
by the greed of competition, are 





prevalent also in the foreign trade 
licies of JEIA, the bizonal Joint Ex- 






po 


nort Import Agency, and in the de- 
py 4 






vartelization policy pursued by the 
tree Western Military Governments. 
They have already caused widespread 
suffering in Germany and have cost 
the American taxpayer many hundreds 
of millions of dollars. They have re- 
ignded the recovery of Germany and of 
di Europe alike. Above all, they have 
gven the average German the feeling 
that Allied talk about permitting Ger- 
many to recover economically and to 
take her proper place in the family of 
pations is so much ‘hypocrisy; that 
America and her Allies are helping to 
feed Germany with one hand only to 
pe able the better to rob her with the 
other; and that after all the Soviets 
are not so far off when they claim that 















Western Germany ‘is being made a field 
of unlimited “capitalistic exploitation.” 

Here then are some suggestions to 
remedy this situation: 1) Restitutions 
should be stopped at once, since all 
identifiable Nazi loot must by now have 
been traced and returned. Continua- 
tion of the program can only mean 
looting in réverse. 2) Control over 
foreign trade should be turned over to 
exclusive German control, with the 
Allies exercising supervision, so as to 
exclude the possibility of foreign com- 
petitive business interests using JEIA 
to stifle German exports rather than 
to further them. 3) Dismantling of 
factories should be stopped completely. 
There should be a general bookkeeping 
to assess the total number of plants 
and machinery taken out of Germany 
since the beginning of the occupation. 
Legitimate reparations claims not yet 
met should be satisfied out of current 
German production. The argument 


that this would encourage the Russians 





to do likewise seems pointless, since 
this has been Soviet policy anyway for 
the past three years. 4) The list of 
prohibited-industries should be revised 
and should be confined strictly to 
armaments and munitions plants. 
Levels of industry should be abolished 
and the recent London agreement to 
establish an International Authority of 
the Ruhr should be amended to pro- 
vide that under no circumstances should 
German workers be compelled to main- 
tain a standard of living lower than 
the average standard prevailing in the 
countries that make up the control 
authority. A small body of Swiss and 
Swedish experts might well determine 
and interpret this standard of living 
index, 

This program, if adopted, would en- 
able the German people to repair at 
least some of the frightful damage 
which the war caused in their own and 
in neighboring countries; to raise their 
own standard of living and thereby 





that of their neighbors; to contribute 
the fullest share in the European Re- 
covery Program; and to do the utmost 
to make their country economically 
self-sustaining and able to live without 
American subsidies. If, on the other 
hand, the occupying powers continue 
to treat Germany as a source of raw 
ntaterials rather than of finished goods, 
and as an object of legalized plunder 
rather than a partner in reconstruc- 
tion, they will not only earn no credit 
for their aid and their constructive 
efforts, but will convince the German 
people that the Communists are right 
when they -tell them that they have 
nothing to lose but their exploiters by 
turning East and joining the Soviet 
bloc. It would be fatal for the Allies 
to overlook the fact that Germany’s 
food resources after all were tradi- 
tionally in the East and that, if the 
coal of the Ruhr and Saar are denied 
to the German economy, that of Silesia 
can be had—at a price. 








ONDON, March, 1949—Depression 
erm: talk in the United States is 


Lutumy causing some concern in Britain. 
So dl An end to the price inflation, which has 
€ CM boosted the cost of food and raw ma- 
€. TMiterial imports and threatened Britain 
“onta ith economic strangulation, will be 
€ Wawelcome. But what if the American 
> WH economy does not stop at readjust- 


lias ment, and plunges headlong into a 
» Rit Jump? This is a danger the backroom 
INS GE boys of British Labour have always 


Indus in mind, and now they are taking 
aye, another good look at Britain’s eco- 
$ 4 nomic defenses. 

= They are confident that an Amer- 
te( em depression, beginning with a 


» Gy crash on Wall Street, wiil not provoke 
rime a financial panic here. In pre-war 
ft days, one of the first results of a col- 

lapse of American stock market values 
noidm Would have been to set off a flood- 
tide of selling in Lorfdon. American 
holders of hard- 


pressed at home, 





British securities, 


would have dumped 





their holdings on the British market 














ition in order to obtain funds to cover their 

bligations. This flight of “het money” 

from London, Paris, and all the cther 

etwel™ exchanges of Europe, would have set 

al panies everywhere. 

can no longer “leap- 

imple manner. It would 

Ne do no good for Americans to sell their 

i 7 British holdings in London, for the 

- Pounds sterling they obtained could 

es not be converted into dollars. Nor is 

a this a temporary state of affairs, which 

we wil come to an end when general 
au 


convertibility of 
established. No modern government— 
and certainly not the British govern- 
ment—is going to stand idly by and 


currencies is re- 





see its economy ruined by a flight 
of foreign capital. That lesson was 
learned from the last depression, and 
ded 4 Be Briti h government will merely 
yee (bid the transfer of capital. 


, (oe “ 

mv. ASECOND DANGER is a psycholog- 

at - one. Seeing recession headlines 

~ am 70M America, British businessmen 

= — lose confidence in the future. 
‘hey might hasten to cancel any plans 





have made for the building 


f new factories and the extension and 





a 
nese fe-equipment of old ones with neces- 
om Y Machinery. Layoffs in the build- 


st th = and machine tool trades would 
of ta 8. ~Families whose breadwinners 
ny 4 wee cut of work would cut down on 
¢ a “lr purchases, and clothing and other 
‘sumer goods industries would be 
mm fawn into the downward spiral. A 
chain of events which began with a 
4088 of 


© Of confidence among private busi- 


aa 


Ire 







Ressmen would end with millions of 
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Britains Eeonomic Defenses 


By Donald White 


New Leader London Correspondent 


workers walking the streets in a vain 
search for jobs. 

to arrest the down- 
ward drift when it is just starting than 
after it has acquired real momentum. 
But this 
economy 


It is much easicr 


would be very difficult in an 
largely privately owned and 
controlled. For, from the economists’ 
precisely at the 
beginning of a depression that  busi- 
nessmen should step up their invest- 
ment in new factories and machinery, 
rather than cut it down. No private 
businessman could be expected to take 
such a risk, and hence it is the state 
which must step in to take up the slack 
before a depression develops. 

It would not have been possible for 
a pre-war British Government to in- 
vest sufficiently, for its channels of in- 
vestment were then largely limited to 
“public works.” In any case, public 
opinion in Britain today would not 
permit vast amounts of capital to be 
poured into projects mainly of sec- 
ondary importance, much 


point of view, It Is 


when so 





MORRISON 
Seeking Economic Balance Wheels 
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needs to be done to modernize Britain’s 
productive apparatfts. Yet it would be 
quite impractical for a British Gevern- 
ment simply to hand over vast sums 
ot money to private enterprise for in- 
vestment purposes. 


LABOUR PARTY leaders had _ in 
mind such considerations when they 
framed their nationalization policies. 
They felt it essential to create a public 
sector of the economy large enough to 
serve as a balance wheel, and to damp 
down the violent fluctuations which 
have characterized capitalism in the 
past. Hence, in less than four years, 
they have brought electricity, gas, trans- 
portation, and the coal mines into 
public ownership, and the steel indus- 
try will soon follow. 

It thus becomes possible for the Gov- 
ernment to frame investment policies 
for a large portion of British industry. 
During boom times, the Government 
can restrain the expenditures of pub- 
licly-owned industries on new capital 
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- 
investment. Plans for needed develop- 
ments can be prepared in advance, and 
can be put into operation the instant 
a tendency towards a slump is observed. 

Labour’s experts point out that, in 
view of these possibilities, the na- 
tionalization program, habitually de- 
nounced by the editors of The Economist 
as “irrelevant,” becomes very relevant 
indeed. For it gives the Government 
that prompt and positive means of ac- 
tion which, in a crisis, will be essential 
to the nation’s welfare. 

NEVERTHELESS, there will be pain- 
ful adjustments to make. Britain’s 
markets in the United States, largely 
restricted to luxuries, will be virtually 
wiped out. The workers in these ficlds 
will have to be shifted promptly to 
production for the home market. The 
depression will spread rapidly to 
those countries, particularly in the 
Western Hemisphere, whose economies 
are closely associated with that of the 
United States, and British exports to 
these markets will fall as well. Since 
she will be earning even fewer dollars 
than she is now, it will become difficult 
to buy raw materials such as cotton and 
wood, which come largely from har@ 
currency areas. On the other hand 
ome other raw materials, such as steel 
and wool, may become super-abundant, 
because the markets for export prod- 
ucts made of those items will have 
vanished. 

The result of all the massive read- 
justments involved will be a severe 
hock to the economy, even if (as the 
experts hope and believe) large-scale 
unemployment is avoided. People will 
be working at jobs for which they lack 
training and experience; shortages of 
yaw materials will mean jerky and 
hence inefficient production. Costs and 
prices will rise, and standards of living 
inevitably fall. 

uk od P+ 

IT IS NO WONDER that Britain is 
seeking feverishly to develop sources 
of food and raw materials as well as 
markets for her manufacturers, which 
are free from the vagaries of the dollar, 
She is looking for them first in the 
British Commonwealth and the Empire, 
In addition to negotiating long-term 
bulk contracts for food, she is directly, 
promoting vast new agricultural de- 
velopments in Africa and Australia. 
She is seeking to persuade her West- 
ern European neighbors, in particular 
France, to produce less of the luxuries 
Britain can no longer afford, and more 
of the necessities she so urgently re- 
quires. And (economic necessity over- 
riding politics) she is making more and 
more long term arrangements with 
Eastern Europe. In the recent five-year 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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found student of Russian affairs for 
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SHE RELEASE Molote ind 
‘T Mik« nf the nistry post 

and t t ft vhich } ‘ 
taken pl e Kre lin Ol pu 
n the past ! I f ost 
} i ill 

if 
he decid , 
of the repe t espondll 
ministe: And t practical application 
of the decision up to the ministe 
responsible for carrying them out. The 
personal rol of both Molctoy and 
Mikoyan were thus very considerable 

Let us not forect that they, togethe: 
with the late Andrei Zhdanov, consti 
tuted a special comunission of the Polit 
buro for dealin th problem of 
foreign polics iich had full responsi 
bility fo thre fore » policy of the 
Soviet Union since the plenum of the 
Central Committce in February, 1946 
Today Zhdanoyv is dead, and } two 
colleagues are deprived of the oppor 
tunity to exert an influence on the con 
duct of the countrys foreign policy 
Such things cannot be attributed to 
mere chance 

. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT fact in 
the Kremlin palace revolution is not 
the “release” of Molotov and Mikoyan 
from their ministry posts. It is merely 
a consequence of another, far more im- 
portant event which newspaper com- 
mentators overlooked entirely. On 
March 1, five days before the Molotov- 
Mikoyan announcement, the Moscow 
papers blazoned forth on their front 
pages a huge manifesto proclaiming the 
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The First to Sign 













great boon bestowed on the people by 
their Kremlin rulers—i.e. the 10-20% 
price reductions in government stores. 
And this manifesto, which is today the 
chief topic of conversation in the Soviet 
Union, bears two signatures: Joseph 
Stalin, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, and Georgi Malenkov, Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the 
All-Russian Communist Party (Bol- 
hevik). 

Such solemn manifestoes appear very 
cldom—not more than two or three 
times a year. They were first intro- 
duced in the carly thirties—after the 
retirement of Rykov as Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, 
and serve to demonstrate the unity of 
the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government. Accordingly, these mani- 
festoes are signed only by those who 
really direct the country’s policies. 

At first they bore the signatures of 
Molotov, in his capacity of Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
and Stalin, as the Secretary-General of 
the party. After Stalin became head 
of the government, no manifestoes ap- 
peared for a long time. To a certain 
degree this was due to the war. 

The practice was resumed in 1946— 
and at that time the second signature 
under the manifestos was that of Zhda- 
nov, who had taken over the reins of 
the party apparatus and directed its 
work. And indeed, the period between 
the summer of 1946 and the summer 
of 1948 was the “Zhdanov period” in 
the history of the Communist Party of 
the USSR. He made the party toe his 
line. 

a a * 

THE FIRST symptoms of Zhdanov’s 
eclipse appeared in July-August, 1948, 
when his son, Yuri, a young geneticist, 
vas caught red-handed (terrible to 
relate!) favoring the Morgan-Mendel 
theories. Malenkov’s signature under 


\ 


the telegram of sympathy sent by the 
Central Committee of the All-Russian 
Communist Party to Japanese Com- 
munists (in connection with the at- 
tempted assassination of their leader), 
iemonstrated the serious extent to 
which Zhdanov’s position was shaken. 
The latter’s death--if it was a natural 


the 


merely made easier the ending 


the “Zhdanov period.” 


Now for the first time a solemn 
manifesto is signed by Malenkov. This 
means that Malenkov has been recog- 
nized as a personage who, while nat- 
urally unequal to Stalin, nevertheless 
has the right to appear next to Stalin. 
And indeed, in the latest Moscow photo- 
graphs Malenkoy takes his place. at 
Stalin's side. 


The significance of this fact is tre- 
mendous—and it is only 


against this 
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By Boris 


background that the removal of Molotoy 
and Mikoyan becomes understandable, Ht was | 


” ~ 


orkers 

MALENKOV is not new to the a he com 
paratus of the Central Committee. MB, ,. 
Al!-Rus: 


might be said that he has grown w 
in it—grown up together with the bas 


‘ 


cadres of “Stalin’s” generation of part 


\ 

Chekist aristocracy. 
Schooled in Stalin’s personal secegBnis bo 
tariat, where he had worked since 193 M. 





Malenkov was placed in the early the 


ties in charge of the section for tegPhroug! 












Sialin: Prisoner | 


Paris. 

NE WEAKNESS of the demo- 

cratic statesmen in the face of 

the USSR results from inabil- 
ity to size up the nature of the Polit- 
buro and the entire apparatus of 
Russian control and Russian power. 
The men who today form the closed 
corporation of the Moscow Govern- 
ment may be accurately designated 
as Stalinists until there appears 
among them division’ of opinion, 
some evidence of individual differ- 
ence. Nothing of the sort has yet 
come to view. 

The obvious parallel so often drawn 
between Stalin and Hitler brings to 
view differences which run much 
deeper than the similarities. Stalin has 


none of the pathological romanticism 





iistorical- 


of Hitler, no sign of his h ] 
racial drives, of his psychological lack 
of control. He is not sincerely devoted 
to any of the ideologies of which he 
makes use—whether of class (prole- 


tarian), race (Slavic), doctrines or prin- 
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ciples (socialist, nationalist, pace now 
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humanitarian). His ends justify thew 





of all possible means so long @2 






own. political existence is never ual] 
spect 
sensio 
eculats 
omes 






dangered. 
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. , 
The exclusive dogma of this 






calculator is the preservation of! 





power and, if possible, its extensi® 






But efforts at extension are neve! 





be undertaken at the risk of its ! 





or eurtailment. He is not an am 





ideologist, but an empiricist armed" 





ideologies. 







Success never goes to h head 





is proved by his circumspection a4 





the points in Europe and Asia wie 





he might have to face a military! 





by the Americans. Up to the pres 








point he has limited his attacks to! = 
weak and the small, and tl he wm 
taken on only under favorable 
cumstances. Theoretically 

justified in affirming that hi I] ne 





commit an indiscretion. But spec 






tion on such an abstract problem & 
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lotw/ppointment of responsible workers. 
t was he who carried out the purge 
f 1936-38, when the cadres of these 


orkers we 


e carefully “combed.” After 
he completion of this purge, the 18th 
All-Russian Party Congyess revised the 


Party statutes and reorganized the 





ethod of keeping records of all party 
adres by creating a central controlling 
Mody. Malenkov was named head of 
secre MM nis body. That moment inaugurated 
15gBhe “Malenkov period” in the history 
thief the All-Russian Communist Party. 
r te@@hroughout the war years, Malenkov 


y secretary; 


sy leeder: G. M. Penev, 


Nicholas 


pyatov, onc of the party's cldest members. 





was the sole boss of the entire party 
apparatus. He was a capable and 
powerful organizer. 

During these war years Malenkov 
began to have serious conflicts with 
some of the most influential members 
if the Orgburo and the Politburo. Espe- 
cially sharp were the frictions between 
Malenkov and Zhdanov. At that time 
Malenkov won out over Zhdanov and 


pushed him aside. 


But at the February, 1946, plenum 
of the Central Committee, Zhdanov 
won the day, uniting a majority of the 





What Politburo? 


' 


varine 


=~ 
Ss . 


acim nowhere. It is like attempting to 
the wagesee when a brick will fall on your 


d. 





et @iqually uscless is-the favorite sport 
speculating on the possibility of 
sension within the Politburo. Among 
of eUlators in this area, Stalin quickly 


onsite '™ES a patriarchal and restraining 


vereence among his impetuous dis- 
ts 14 bles: This picture is becoming a com- 


ang Place among the western democ- 
d wits. President Truman remarks with 
is prisoner of the Polit- 
Sumner Welles wrote in the 
ald Tribune: “The split between the 
aeons of Molotov and Zhdanov is 


mening.” It would be possible to cite 


evil Usand similar quotations. 
) hese startling revelations have only 
to! Weakness: they are invented out 
I ole cloth. Stalin himself is the 
é simator of them. During the war, 
men. t ntermediation of Joseph 
“s and similar innocents, he was 
ecu’ to establish himself with Roose- 
= * as 4 leasonable and udicious 






statesman surrounded by demons. 

This pieture of Stalin stifi serves its 
purpose effectively, as is proved by 
the: accounts of the western diplomats 
meeting a-‘ferocious Molotov -but a 
gentle and amenable Stalin. This simple 
bit of history shows to what-a low 
level, the democracies have fallen in 
their diplomacy, and how far they will 
have ‘to, retrace their steps in order to 
undo the damage done by Stalin and 
Roosevelt _in their diplomatic con- 
ferences. 

No one outside its members knows 
what happens in the Politburo. Judging 
by its actions, one concludes that it is 
more homogeneous than ever. It acts 
as a unit and in constant reference to 
ali of the advantages and limitations 
of its world-wide forces. Unless states- 
men of the democratic nations recog- 
nize this situation and act with the 
determination and consistency required 
in order to conduct an effective counter- 
attack, they will be forever on the de- 


fensive and forever at a disadvantage. 
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Politburo under the slogan of the need 
to preserve the “continuity of party 
leadership.” Zhdanov was elected sec- 
retary of the Central Committee to- 
gether with Malenkov. 


* 


THE BEHIND-THE-SCENES struggle 
between Zhdanov and Malenkov con- 
tinued throughout the summer of 1946. 
The August plenum of the Central 
Committee decided in favor of Zhdanov, 
who accused Malenkov of having per- 
mitted a growing laxness in literature 
and weakening the party’s kolhoz 
policy by allowing increases in the size 
of individual truck gardens. Difficult 
days followed for Malenkov. He was 
virtually ousted from the — secretariat 
of the Central Committee, deprived 
of influence in the direction of the 
party cadres, from which all his closest 
followers were expelled (Shatalin, Eng. 
Andreyev, etc.), and transferred to 
government work. The newspapers re- 
ported that Malenkov was appointed 
Stalin’s deputy in the Council of Min- 
isters, and Vechernaya Moskva pub- 
lished reports of his work in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. It seemed that 
Malenkov’s career was over. 


But he had and still has influential 
friends. Actually, he has the following 
of all the members of the Politburo who 
joined the party after it came into 
power—and this group includes such 
people as Beria,; Bulganin, and Kosygin. 

The liquidation of the “Zhdanov 
period” in the history of the All-Russian 
Communist Party was the result of 
this inner struggle. Malenkov’s signa- 
ture next to Stalin’s on the manifesto 
of March Ist shows that Malenkov has 
fully recovered his position in the party 
appartus—that he is again its complete 
boss. This fact sheds light not only on 
the recent shift, but on all the events 
of Soviet life in recent months. 


Vishinsky is not important per se; 


his past up to now did not admit him. 


to high independent posts, although 
he was elected a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee’s Commission for draft- 
ing a new program for the All-Russian 
Communist Party. But Vishinsky is 
Malenkov’s man, and it was under 








Will the giant Russian state ever 
halt in its march toward world 

ower? Even if she wished to 
do so, conditions would prevent it. 
The natural borders of Russia run 
from Danzig or, even, Stetiin, down 
to Trieste, and it is inevitable that 
the Russian leaders should do their 
utmost swell out until they have 
reached this border. Russia has 
only one opponent: ihe explosive 
power of democratic ideas and the 
inborn urge of human race in the 
direction of freedom. 
Keri Marx ‘n The New York 
Tribune, April 12, 1853. 
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Nikolai Voznesensky, who was re- 
leased Monday as Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, was one o£ 
Zhdanov’s most important proteges. He 
was the youngest member of the Polit- 
buro. and was recommended for the 
post by Zhdanov. 

All this is done with Stalin’s per- 
mission. The latter has never released 
the reins from his hands, and has no 
intention of doing so. Stalin will not 
remove Molotov and Mikoyan from the 
Politburo. The Politburo members dis- 
missed from their ministries will be 
given full opportunity to observe the 
work of “Malenkov’s men.” For Stalin 
is fond of setting up two rivals, who 
thus watch one another vigilantly, and 
are the more zealous in keeping Stalin 
informed concerning all the mistakes 
of their opponents. But practical leader- 
ship in foreign policy (and apparently 
in many other fields) passes into the 
hands of the younger generation of 
Politburo members. 

There are various types or palace 
revolutions. Some are directed against 
the Padishah himself, others against 
his councillors—for an opportunity to 
influence the Padishah. The current 
palace revolution in the Kremlin be- 
longs to the second type. For the time 
being, the victor in it is Georgi 
Malenkov. ' 





ZHDANOV 
“If lt Was Natural” 
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FEAR, WAR, AND THE BOMB, 
Atomic Energy. By P. M. S. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


The Challenge of Atomic E 


Reviewed by MARIO EINAUDI 


Military and Political Consequences of 
Blackett. 
1949. 244 pages. Price $3.50. 


Te MAIN FASCINATION OF Profess 


New York: Whittlesey House, 


or Blackett’s book lies in its quite novel 


estimate of the current military and economic significance of atomic energy. 


Blackett believes that the military value of the bomb has been obsessively 
exaggerated by American military thinking and that its final power to win wars 
cannot be accepted, as shown by the negative results of Allied bombing of German 


industries and cities in World War II. 

mination to relegate to a distant future 
the industria! 
power, a 


development of atomic 


determination which run 


against the fundamental interests of 
the Soviet Union 
The simple way in which Blackett 


dismisses the terrors of atomic 
is hard to 


bombing 


understand, for he disre- 
gards the immensity of the problem 
caused by radioactivity, or by the 
saturation of any count defense 


attained through the « 
livery of atomiic explosive These two 


mcentrated de 


factors alone would appear to invalidate 
to a large extent the tables of equiv: 

lence between atomic and conventional 
explosives given by Blackett. But when 


he also underrates the 
in the destructive power of atomic 
weapons and fails to take into account 
the instinctive and paralyzing fears of 
the peoples of the world in the face 
of the new danger, he completes a 
picture of the military consequences of 
the bomb which to the layman appears 
to be wildly optimistic and wholly at 
variance with the opinion of those who 


future increase 


have been directly and continuously 
oncerned with atomic weapons 
Throughout the military discussion 
we are given the impr on of some- 
yne who has not maintained very close 
ties with the orld of atomic scien 
tists and who reli on deduction 
lrawn from the experience of the 
ffensive against Germany which are 
not all relevant to the problem at hand 
That this should be true of a most d 
tinguished scientist disturbing, even 
though it leave one mentally } 
pared for the nv h Blackett 
presents thx ecol thes 


the book 


THIS CONSISTS IN THE constru: 


= 


He 


also convinced of the American deter- 


tion of a wholly imaginary Russian 
case with regard to atomic power. 
Having dramatized a few entirely 


utterances 
by Gromyko on the wide peaceful 
he 


rhetorical and commonplac e 


W1zZ0ON opened by atomic energy, 


Blackett maintains that one of the main 


reasons why the Soviet Union cannot 
accept the United Nations control plan 
that it would undoubtedly fail to 
atisfy Russia’s atomic power require- 
ent Vhat Blackett conjures up i 
conspiracy of power-rich United 


state igain power-hungry U.S.S.R., 
ll visions of “shivering citizens” 

nd “unemployed workei of Europe 

begging in vain for atomic power to 
relieve their plight. Presumably, our 


imagination must at this point envisage 
David E. Lilienthal, the notorious stooge 
of the “business-managed” electrical 
industry, leading this inhuman plot of 
monopolistic America, and determined 
to eliminate any new competitive threat 
to its well-established 
public utilities. 


and powerful 

Somehow, this picture is not a per- 
uasive one. The figures Blackett uses 
to prove the greater interest of the 
U.S.S.R. in the development of new 
uurces of are incomplete and 
country has been 
power-hungry in the last ten years, it 
United States, where the 
nerease in power production ha 


energy 


leading. If one 


been the 


been 


vithout parallel in the world and where 
pressure for more power from all 
urces continues undiminished. There 
also ample evidence to prove that 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
ion is doing all it can, under the 
present circumstances, to speed to the 
itmost the processes which will make 


the production of atomic power feasible. 


More could certainly be done, were 
it not for the state of fear and uncer- 
tainty for which Communism is largely 
responsible. But Blackett refuses to see 
this responsibility... The fact remains 
that the day when atomic power will 
be available is not near, and that Euro- 
peans and Russians would die of star- 
vation and cold if they had to count 
on atomic power for their deliverance. 
Blackett does not explain why, pending 
the arrival of that still Utopian day, 
Russia, abundance of 
coal and water, should not attempt to 
atisfy her hunger by exploiting the 
cheap and known methods of produc- 


blessed by an 


tion of power from those sources. 


NO LESS REMOVED from the ob- 
ervable facts are certain of Blackett’s 
political views. He 
that the possession of atomic bombs by 
the United State: 


writes, for instance, 


“sufficient” motive 


for the consolidation of Soviet power 
in eastern Europe. But the fact is that 
that “consolidation,” in compiete de- 


fiance of Allied agreements, had al- 
ready been substantially completed well 
Hiroshima. We have so often 
seen history stood on its head by Soviet 
spokesmen, that we are no longer 
urprised by their monotonous prac- 
tice of reversing historical processes; 
but it comes as a shock to find the 
same procedure adopted by a scientist 
who in his own field would never be 
guilty of such violence. 


before 


the future 
America, 


In charting 
Russia 


policies of 
the one as cruel 
and ruthlessly calculating a dictator- 
hip as has ever existed, the other a 
country which has 


and 


o far made a fetish 


of its rejection of power politics and 
has often shown incredible innocence 
in its foreign affairs, Blackett in effect 
finds the latter guilty of dark designs 
upon the future happiness of mankind. 
The trick is achieved largely by trans- 
forming isolated voices into the voice 
f America. In doing so, Blackett not 
only misunderstands the nature of a 
ee society expressing itself with a 
variety of opinions, but also imputes 
cynical and sinistegs motivations to the 





nergy 


United States which are not justified by 
any reliable evidence. 






The ultimate tragedy of Blackett ang 
of those who follow him lies in thejp 
failure to see the truly revolutionary 
nature of the proposal to vest in 
supernational agency the effective cop. 
trol of atomic energy. No one doubts 
that we have merely begun the task 
and that the Russians may have the 
right to see more clearly into a number 
of important issues before 
the United Nations plan. 

But no 











accepting 







one who has thought about 


the matter at all has failed t 










see that 
the hope of the future es in the 
assumption of real powers by an agency 
representing the conscience of mankind 
and made gradually stronger than any 
nation. There is no justification for 





Blackett’s belief 
international 


that the proposed 





atomic energ 





authority 









would not become just that, or that 
it would not become a val trument 
for the reconciliation and satisfaction 
of the legitimate and peaceful require- 
ments of all peoples. No one would be 











able to reject the rightful claims of 
the undeveloped areas of the world to 


the 




























use of atomic power, least of all 
the United States which have taken 
the leadership in the battle to raise 

















the standards of living of mankind. 











ONLY BY LIFTING the issue of 
atomic energy to a supranational level 
can we hope to break down national 


} 


monopolies, rigid politica] systems and 





















































the oppressive secrecy behind whic 
Russia has repaired. Atomic energy 
offers a great chance and challenge to 





depart radically from tradit 
litical and ] ” 
start breaking the shackles of national 
sovereignties. By trying t 


cconomic 








thinking back into narrows hannels 
and by calling “hysterical anguish” 
what might be a providentia] av 
ness by man of the new age oj 

by atomic energy, Blackett has d 


service to the 
of human instituti 


a serious di ause of the 


advancement 
(Mario Einaudi is Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Fordham University.) 





The German Jew: Always in the 


Reviewed by ANATOLE SHUB 


THE SORCERERS. A novel by 
Rudolph Kieve. Houghton Mif{- 
lin. 438 pages. Price $5.00. 
ET’S FACE IT. A novel whose 

characters are vivid, unique indi- 


viduals is usually labelled “auto 


biographical” today. But when the 
people of a story slip conveniently into 
mental grooves, we call the novel 
“authentic.” 

And when a long novel leaves us 
with no deep feeling one way or the 


other, but only a flat taste in the mouth, 
we call it “modern.” 

And when a novel 
interminable 


rambles through 
irrelevant 
observations, and random ruminations, 
we call it “continental 

What’s wrong with Rudolph Kieve’s 
“The Sorcerers,” a serious first novel 
about Jews in Germany during the 
First World War period, precisely 
that it is authentic, idern, and 
continental. 


L 10 


conversations, 





WE MIGHT FORGIVE the incessant 
philosophizing and the dreary un- 
certainty of it all if there were a few 
live characters in the book to stand 
above the morass of rationality. But 
Mr. Kieve, unfortunately for novel- 

psychiatrist by 


ist’s 

trade. And novels which consciously 
follow Freudian patterns too often give 
us types rather than characters. 


avocation, 1S a 


The central figure of “The Sorcerers,” 
Albert Sulzberger, is the schizophrenic 
member of what Mr. Kieve seems to 
conceive of as a Jewish Trinity. One 
of his brothers lives up to the primeval 
traditions of the race; the other is from 

tart to finish completely independent 
of his Jewish origin. The first brother 
ignores sex; the other is a gay seducer. 


Albert, a moody, frustrated, and in- 
decisive intellectual, stands just about 
half way between the two. He is the 
present of Jewish young manhood as 


much as his brothers are, respectively, 


the past and a wistful future. The blend 
of sociology distilled in psychoanalysis, 
I boresome variation of a 


he is a too 


familiar stereotype. 

AROUND ALBERT and his family 
move a number of other recognizable 
inmates of the European literary me- 
nagerie: the cold, arrogant Junker; his 
son, the fledgling Nazi; various women 
in varying states of lechery; and a 
number of those kindly old German 
intellectuals whose speeches are as 
long as doctoral theses and usually just 
as unenlightening. 

For the record, the plot: Albert 
thinks he can work with the Junker, 
learns he really can’t, and (in good 
Toynbee spirit) withdraws and returns 
in the bright grey dawn of a pdssive 
relativism, his doom staring him in the 
lace, 

Albert’s story 
“ontrapuntally, 


alternates, almost 
with the and 
thoughts of the other principal char- 


doings 


Middle 


acters. Some of the latte: dentally, 
are better done than the main theme. 
What Mr. Kieve has tried 
weave them all together into a 
fabric, that fabric being 
that afflicted Germany before 
Hitler and of which the in with the 
mustache was the end-preduct. But his 
threads are loose, and the final product 
is, understandably, woolly around the 
edges. 


to do Is t0 
distinct 
the disease 


long 





* < 

NOTWITHSTANDING these 
comings, the book is a failurt 
high plane; it is, after all, interestiné 
throughout. In his next novel, we hope 
that Mr. Kieve will write of people 4 
he knows them, not as he understands 
them; of situations that are sympto 
matic, not self-consciously symbolic; 
and in a style that illuminates, rather 
than imitates, the paralyzing ul 
certainty of our age. 

(Anatole Shub is assistant editor of 
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INSTEAD 
Bernadotte. 
$3.00. 


OF ARMS, AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
Bonniers Publ., Stockholm-New York. 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 


By Count Folke 
229 pages. $3.00. 


next to me were heatedly discussing something. Dropping the editorial page 


I WAS STILL too early for the perfromance to start and the two men seated 


of the Times, I turned around and lent an ear. “He has no right to be neutral, 


not in our 
tacles insiste 
conviction 
snorted and waved a poorly published, 
paper-bound booklet in front of my 
nose. “He all but teaches us from the 
cold, superrational Nordic heights of 
his wisdom that there is no such thing 
as a just war. Why, he virtually asks 
us to excuse the Nazis behavior. Just 
look at it!” he urged me. 

Now the other fellow intervened. “I 
don’t like his attitude either,” the quiet 
young man with the white skin and 
tired eyes confessed sheepishly. “What 











I'm arguing ut, though, is something 
different ther. I’m telling you” 
—and he t | back to his irascibl 
compani fter all, he did do a 
lot of § ok at it purely } - 
the felo who al- 
ways t agmatism. He did he 
a lot of 1 luring the war, and thx 
Red C1 la lot of PWs and got 
food to a go many who would have 
suffered ithout it.” 
“Oh y y neighbor retorted. All 


he cared about was the Germans. On 
every othe: 
Germans. The first thing he did was to 
try to get them some help. He even 
protests against the Nuremberg Trials. 
And that’s the man the UN picked to 
mediate in Palestine!” 

“Take it easy, Frank,” the other boy 
urged hin “Bernadotte was really 
a highly moral man, a little too moral 
perhaps. But it’s not because he loved 
the Germans that he wanted to help 
them. His motto, he writes, was 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged.’ Now 
I don't agree with it, but I can see his 


ge he feels sorry for the 





point. As » Red Cross work. why, 
he start 1 Germany because he 
figured nobody else would help them 

ht aft var. And he was right, 
wasn’t |} 


The 





IN ME AND OTHER 


[Al By James Thurber. Neu 

10 Ha t, Brace and Company. 
304 pag 53.00. 

Wov . 

OULD that we all had the same 
beast in us that James Thurber re- 
Veals in The Beast in Me and Other 

mals. Perhaps then we would be 
de to learn more of Thurber’s 
uniquely expressed personality—a per- 
sonality t represents the offspring 
‘a strange marriage between a wis- 
com pragr illy idealistic and trag- 
ipally 

ally comi veloped in a style art- 


lessly cont aimlessly directional, 


phisticated. 


ntimentall: 


ywever, that the beast 
al n us cannot, for some 
*“saSOn £ together and thrash out 
te whole business, there is another 


Assuming 


om 


Possible way of getting to understand 
‘hurber. And the key to this labor 
% love is to be found in the subtitle of 
‘he Beast Me that reads: “A new 


Collection of pieces and drawings about 
‘uman beings and less alarming crea- 
lures.” (italics mine) Now, while this 
‘said in the same manner that Thur- 
‘ says almost everything—quietly 
and almost unobtrusively—it has a sig- 
nillgance that it would be careless to 
SVerlook 


Here 


: 1 man who is supremely 
10gieal. x 


‘, yet is apparently confused 
and de 





vy the lack of reason or 
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vs he hasn't,” the black-haired fellow with the horn-rimmed spec- 
“Here you have a man who claims to have shared our ideals, our 
Yet when it comes to helping us, he backs out. Egoisme sacré!” he 


“Ah, you’re just a Milquetoast like 
him,” Frank exclaimed with disgust. 
“See, Mister”—and he turned to me— 
“look at it this way. Neutrality was 
something nice when feudal lords were 
quarreling, or even when two lousy 
imperialists were at war. The rest of 
the world, and certainly the other 
peoples, didn’t give a hoot about who 
won. But these days, old man Grotius’ 
outmoded as the minuet. 
Wilson started out by urging every- 
body to be ‘neutral in thought’ and 
he wound up at war himself. Suppose 
that the Nazis would have won becaus 
all these little Bernadottes just couldn’t 
make up their minds to help us—what 
then? You just can’t afford to be a 
moral eunuch these days—not with 
Hitlers and Stalins around.” 


ideas are as 


* 


AS A FEW PEOPLE were shoving 
right past us to some empty seats down 
the row, Frank passed me the booklet. 
I had just enough time to run across 


,a welter of misprints and mentally 


complain about the rush-job the pub- 
lishers must have done to get this 
booklet on the market as soon as pos- 
sible after the Count’s assassination, 
when Frank returned to the attack. 
“Anyway, he admits that his friends 
were ‘members of banking and indus- 
trial circles.’ He can’t find nice enough 
words for General Patton. And look at 
all this paternalistic nonsense about his 
royal grandmother, the Greek Queen 
and the Belgian dynasty. 

Harry didn’t seem: impressed. Instead 
of answering, he went on talking to 
me: “Bernadotte performed a_ useful 


Beast Is Less Alarming 


By MITCHEL RAMSEY 


purpose in the life around him—vege- 
table, animal, and mineral. 

For example, in “The Glass of 
Fashion,” a story that, like most of 
the others, first appeared in the New 
Yorker, Thurber assumes an air of 
innocence to more effectively deliver a 
few gentle jibes at the newly discovered 
art of “displaying” prominent customers 
by headwaiters. 

Again, though more directly, in his 
cartoons and drawings—even in those 
that have a touch of the touched about 
them—there is a smiling, though de- 
termined commentary on the perverse 
world surrounding him. To wit, the 
picture of a trochee encountering a 
spondee, or of a female Volt with all 
her Ergs in one Gasket, the cartoon 
of two rabbits lolling on the grass 
(“Well, sir, he was the most astonished 
magician you ever saw in your life.’), 
or of a mother talking to an indignant 
child with a suitcase, apparently threat- 
ening to leave home (‘No, I won't 
apologize—and neither will your 
father.’’). 

But there is more in The Beast in Me 
than stories, drawings, and cartoons. 
There are essays, short stories, a selec- 
tion of “visit pieces” written for the 
New Yorker’s Talk of the Town, an 
exhaustive survey of daytime radio, 
fantasies, all done with the same 
warmth, charm, and wisdom that makes 
Thurber’s Beast such a strangely won- 
derful creature. 


The Right to Be Neutral — 


purpose, and that’s what matters in the 
last analysis. His heart was always in 
the right spot, and he would have 
fought the Nazis and the Soviets if 
they had invaded his country. He tried 
hard to do the right thing, and that 
becomes clear from the way the Ger- 
mans and Soviets handled him. He’s 
got a lot of interesting details on the 
way Molotov sabotaged his efforts to 
help Russian prisoners of war in Ger- 
many during the war. Why, the Soviets 
themselves have a lot of responsibility 
for the way the Nazis dealt with the 
Russians, according to his account. And 
the way he tried to stop Moscow’s 
efforts to make the Red Cross into a 
Communist front affair!” 

At last Frank agreed. “Yes, and also 
to stop the Rumanian Red Cross from 
helping Geferal Markos. But that’s 
not what I’m objecting to. You see, 
Harry, you keep telling me objectivity 
is a virtue. Sure it is, in the laboratory 
and in the text-books. But we’re deal- 
ing with live people, and you just can’t 
afford such a cool, calm, and collected 
indifference high above the struggle 
when it’s your life that is being fought 
about. If the Allies had lost, that man 
of ‘high would have been 
stewed into soap with all his morals. 
And all his pretty biblical phrases and 
Latin mottos wouldn’t save him from 
being made into lampshades at Buchen- 
wald or into freezing his tender royal 
limbs while mining gold at Kolyma.” 

“No, Frank,’ Harry persevered. “It 
takes a great man to force himself to 
be neutral, to act neutral, and to help 
both sides when you actually prefer 
one to the other. He had the highest 
goals—to help men, to humanize war.” 

The meeting was about to begin. As 
the lights were fading, I glanced at the 
last words in Bernadotte’s message... 
“mercy instead of arms.” A ®oble pur- 
pose, to be sure. A worthwhile, warmly 
humane cause. A thankless and a dan- 
gerous task. Across all the trite details 
and atrocious style of Bernadotte’s 
autobiography there ran an appealing, 
profound, humani- 
tarian streak—a spirit we need more 
interlocutors had 
raised a weighty, a vital issue. In ow 


morals’ 


sincere, devoted 


of. jut my two 


days, in our world of jungle morals and 
playing for keys, could one afford not 
to take sides? How could one be neu- 
tral and yet be a Man? 


(Allan Dane has written for Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Journal of Higher 
Education, etc.) 


Saga of a 
Working Stiff 


Reviewed by DAVID I. ASHE 


“UNION GUY,” by Clayton W. 
Fountain. New York: Viking 
Press; 242 pages; $2.75. 


HIS BOOK, WHICH IS DEDI.- 

I CATED to the late Eddie Levin- 

son, formerly an editor of the 
New Leader, is aptly described by the 
publisher as “the personal history of an 
American worker and the story of*the 
birth and growth of a great union.” 
In both aspects it makes. interesting 
and worthwhile reading. 

With the Tafts and Hartleys still 
battling to restrict and cripple labor 
unions, it is well to recall what the life 
of an American worker was like in as 
giant an industry as automobile manu- 
facturing before a union came along. 
The author, who now does publicity 
work for the United Automobile Work- 
ers-CIO, tells from his own personal 
experience of earning $18.75 for a five- 
day week; of the constant dread of 
being laid-off at the whim of a fore- 
man; of company-unionism; of being 
fired for refusing to sign an anti-union 
petition; and of what all these meant 
to himself and his family. Also vividly 
told is the story of the struggles of the 
U.A.W., against overwhelming odds, to 
win a foothold in the industry; of its 
internal political struggles; of Commu- 
nist intrigue and doublecross; and of 
the union’s rise to its present position 
of power and prestige under the able 
leadership of Walter Reuther. 



































Fountain is another of the long lst 
of former Communists who came to the 
realization that membership in the 
Communist Party is incompatible with 
personal integrity and _ intellectual 
honesty. His disillusionment began 
when he was called before the Party’s 
Disciplinary Commission and upbraided 
for daring to read a pamphlet by Love- 
stone. Only “advanced revolutionary 
minds,” he was solemnly informed, 
“were capable of comprehending the 
writings of such renegades as Lovestone 
and Trotsky.” It came as a shock to 
the author that as a party member he 
had no right to select his own reading 
matter. 

Those naive souls who still believe 
that it is possible to work with Com- 
munists in labor unions and in civie 
organizations “so long as we are fight- 
ing for the same things” would get a 
liberal education by reading this book. 


(David I. Ashe is legal counsel for 
numerous trade unions.) 





ARTHUR KOESTLER 








“With this book, Arthur Koestler comes into his own as one 
of the most articulate of modern thinkers,” says William M. 
Kunstler in the Boston Herald of INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK. 
Mr. Kunstler calls it “a deep book which, although not likely 
to top the best-seller lists, clearly establishes its author 
as a penetrating analyst of the forces majeures of human 


existence.” 


and The Yogi and the Commissar proposes a brilliant new 
theory of ethics, and creative thinking. 
an excjting intellectual experience,” says Henry Bamford 
Parkes in the Baltimore Sun. 


INSIGHT ana OUTLOOK 





$5.00 at all bookstores 


In this work the author of Darkness at Noon 
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Dear Editor: 


Bert Brecht, GPU Songbird, 
Liked Hollywood Fine 


From WALTER R. STOREY 






























May I GO BEYOND the nece 
imitation of John Franklin Bardin’: 
“Parable fo1 


(January 15) to show 


eview of Bertolt Brecht’: 
the Theatre” 
how Stalinist ideology has debased 
this potentially great artist? My in 
formation is based on the section of 
Ruth Fischer's “Stalin and German 
Communism” entitled “Bert Brecht, the 
Minstrel of the GPU.” 

In “The Punitive Measure,” written 
before the Moscow trial 
methods and 


five years 
Brecht anticipated it 

motivation At this play climax % 
roung Communist is killed when he 
evolt ugainst§ ti line Ther 
he Four Agitato1 justify their ruth 


ne 


party 


“Terrible it to | 

But not only other but ourselve 
kill when 

But we cannot, we said, permit ow 

Only on our u 


become necessary 


selve not lo ] 

bending will to change the world 

can we base the measure.” 

Such a blind willingne to destroys 
thers and oneself at the behest of a 
yarty hierarchy can desttroy the hu- 
values of art, literature 
mankind itself. Brecht 
another warning ol 


nanistic 
cience and 
IjoOWeVC!I Live u 


Aid De Gaulle, 
Save France, 
Historian Says 


From ALBERT GUERARD 


Penmir ME t 

igreement ith Jan urnhan ‘ 

ticles on Fran i I Ne Lead 
on de Gaulle 
Yur State Department cannot org 
that it put it 
horse. We I 1) ao Little ce Roosevelt: 


ind particularly the one 


noney on the wrong 


ve do not like a leader, even if he 


igrees with us on all essential point 

vho has a mind of his own and will 
10t brook dictation. That is the curse 
f being “a great power”: like the only 
ther great power, we divide the world 
satellites. We have 
10 room for friendly equals 


nto enemies and 


In France, de Gaulle ha 


he profe 


against hin 
ional politicians of all parties 
ight or left, Communists o 
Toree, becau | pt 


lent and pi 


vy civil 
eade sn 

gut will they 
nd Blum are fine 
opelessly attache 


Stanford, Calif. 


(Albert Guerard is an eminent French 
historian.) 
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the lying and deceit of Communist 
tactitcs in this play. 

He has his Controlchorus say: “Who 
fights for Communism must be able to 
fight and not to fight, to say the truth 
and not to say the truth, to render and 
to deny service, to keep a promise and 
to break a promise, to go into dange: 
and to avoid danger, to be known and 
to be unknown. Who fights for Com- 
munism has of all the virtues only one 
that he fights for Communism.” 

Again, Brecht has his Controlchorus 

ing: 


“What vileness would you not com- 
mit to exterminate vileness? 
Could you change the world, for 
what would you be too good? 
Who are you? 
Sink into the 


butcher, but change the world; it 


mud, embrace the 


needs it 
We need no longer say, “Oh, that 
book!” 


mine enemy had written a 


Brecht give expression to Stalinist 


brutalit; forcefully than hi 
masters in the Kremlin. Let us recog- 


nore 
nize its significance and menace as the 
negation of all human values. Ironically 
enough the only butcher Brecht ever 
embraced was a Hollywood, which paid 
him well for his scenario writing! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clark, HST 
Need ‘Leader’ 


From CHARLES VON DRACEK 


Ti 


elieve t \ 
body in the U.S. for it 
iruth and it 
Alva, Oklahoma. 


taunch patrioti 


Socialism in the U. S.?\ 


It's Here, She Writes 


From BARBARA SPOFFORD MORGAN 


WRITE YOU because of the astonishing lack of understanding display 
by many vocal Europeans for what is actually going on in the Unit 


States. 


ror 


From 


Toynbee, for one, says in Civilization on Trial (p. 147) that Great Britgiipnts IS 


and her European neighbors are trying to work out a compromise betwé 
“unrestricted free enterprise and unlimited socialism. 


same page he refers to the “unlim- 
ited regime of private enterprise 
that still prevails in North America 
above the Rio Grande.” 

You have probably, as I have, met 
this same general attitude among con- 
tinental Europeans: they think that 
theirs is the mission to work out a form 
of socialism which at once protects the 
worker and preserves the freedom ot 
the individual. This new socialism, 
they feel, will save the world torn be- 
tween the “unrestricted free enter- 
prise” of the United States and the 
“unlimited socialism” of Russia. 

Well, it befits no one to be com- 
placent, but is not the new socialism 
being worked out in the United States 
and moreover, in an entirely new way” 


NO ONE CAN DOUBT that we are 
secing here, and have been seeing, one 
of the great social and economic trans- 
formations that take place now and 
then in history. But ours is different 
from previous ones because it is being 
carried out deliberately, slowly, and 
with only local violence. Another great 
transformation, the English industrial 
revolution, was also slow and not con- 
spicuously violent, but it was not con- 
sciously directed. The laws that were 
enacted during that period were re- 
sponses to conditions, not attempts to 
steer them. The French and Russian 
revolutions, on the other hand, were 
consciously directed, but they were 
quick and bloody, convulsing the na- 

Our lone of these movementts 
is both conscious and 
for a unique reasor 

ective of clalisn 
. it is the pro- 

Ina gigantk 
nd unable to look 

! no longer able, 
Adam Smith said, to sell one’s labor t 
t bidder (Of course, the 
French revolution resulted in the power 
of the bourgeois class, but in its ideas 
it surels 


he highest 


struck an opening chord for 


Too Many Auto Licenses 


From JOHN M. WORK 


Up TO NOW, the automobile has 
done more harm than good. 

This happens because we deliberately 
permit it to kill from thirty to forty 
thousand persons each vear and to 
wound about a million. So fai 
concerned, th 


countrs 


until \ been much 


enough 
only to 


number of 


YOUNG DRIVERS have proportion 


ately the most accidents. Too many of 

Some of them drink 
And ntrary to the general opinion, 
oung folks are usually not very ob- 


ervant. Their attention is likely to be 


fixed on a girl or a boy or anything 
but driving 

Elderly folks, while usually careful, 
are liable to.be absent-minded, and 
many of them do not have a quick 
enough reaction in case of emergency 


AS FOR THOSE in between, thes 


reened with examinations 


1 
LAC 


mentally unfit persons 

These would not work 
hardship on anyone. The average urban 
family would be better off without a 
car. The desire for a car, other than 
for business purposes, is a foolish desire 
to “keep up with the Joneses.” It would 
be far better and more genuinely satis- 
fying to use the money for other 
purposes 


New York, N. Y. 


regulations 


of you 
ppreciat 
ptation 

Stanfo! 


Elsewhere on ¢ 


socialism.) Many formal socialists 

believe that there is no hope for 
protection of workers except in 4 F 
arms of the government, and so far @laWCLO 
socialist experiments have moved iB help 
ward entrusting the fate of men in fy have bee 
tories and farms to other men in gale per 
ernment. Our socialism, however, @, pe : 
unique because it is being developed gil pior 
the main privately. The actual hawsinst 

mering out of the shape of our socialj stent or 
occurs between representatives of call your c 
tal and those of labor. It is try of w 
Washington has given many pushes xemplif 
the form of taxation, special support paper 


labor and other measures but the ternfieneral 1 
and conditions of our social and eglihsion ay 
nomic future emerge from the intern pyent 
nable wrangles, the strikes and loddiede un 
outs, of private groups within iy wou 
nation. atter. 
This is healthy. The economic strug | trust 
gle is inevitable as long as men wagpany ye 
more than they have—and let us hogpublic. 
they always will. But when the gor Denve 
ernment itself is in the struggle, whe 
government is on one side of the tug Fre 
war, then there is no longer a pow 
above the contestants. sor’s 
« “ « yell in | 


Scripp 
DESPITE OUR INCOHERENCIS 


every struggle between private groy 
within the nation brings some progr 
toward greater economic equality a 
security. The resistance of business 
the demands of labor, looked at inf rol 
overall picture, is good for the stabi 
of the country, because until recer 
labor has been unable to see the im 
! con plexilies of bu 
understand the disastrou 

| themselve if 


menses 


out of h 
of busine 
but never stop 

i ent. 
Now, however, private  statesmat 
ship is appearing. The UAW and oth 
unions report that they will put pe 
sions and welfare ahead of wages! 
their demands for 1949. This poli San 2 
shows a grasp of national weifare;! 
increases the security of workers, 3 
at the same time, by withdrawitf 
money from circulation, acts as an ali HAV! 
inflationary force. It is now up to buigy Md | 
ness to display, as it does in some casé reade 
an equally statesmanlike view. ever 

What we are slowly developing he 
is a change from free enterprise to {res raged 
socialism. The danger is that one or® 
other two architects of free socialiihys ¢, 
will become impatient and call on murage 
g If this ha Taiv, 
will have lost the one effecan Sows 
to the old-fashioned, inde 


totalitarian 


nment to take over 


wonal 


lism and forced s d 
though we are far from the goal, ut defi 
right here in the United States ™ 
the most effective progress toward fre NA 
socialism is being made, -If I may ¥&% 
the flag once more, though wei 
space and absence of bombing 5° “HH Af 
give us great advantages, the devel” 
ment of free socialism comes out of 
consciences of the American people. 
New York, N. Y. = 


THE NEW L 
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ar 
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Hom the West 


| 
n 
from RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


uy 

rite; 1$ IS a small contribution because 
Wee 
n 






of your financial difficulties and in 
; yn of your honesty in pres- 





9 reciat 1¢ 





mtation O1 our views. 


stanford, Calif. 





ts sf 
r ti 
af From JULIUS HYMAN 
ar, WCLOSED IS my contribution to 
ed We help meet your deficit. Although I 
In fave been a s ibseribed for a relatively 
1 fommief period, I have found your paper 
et, be a consistent and _ intelligent 












pedigiinampion of the rights of the individual 
han 


the encroachment of forces 





inst 
‘idliglMietent on destroying these rights. 

{ capi Your constant attack on totalitarian- 
th 







i of whatever shade seems to me to 
plify the general attitude of your 
_ Although I appreciate that your 
ral viewpoint is intended for trade 
1 appeal, I choose to think that, 
avent of erious difference between 









ade unionism and econemic progress, 
would unhesitatingly champion the 






Itrust that your paper has before it 
many years of service to the American 





S hopggpuouc. 
Denver, Colorado 





From RICHARD ARMOUR 

ERE IS a little check—the prof 
ors mite. I fervently wish you 
lin your efforts. 


Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 







NCIES 

grou indi 

rogres 

ity am 

ness 

“rom the South 
a" From JOHN C. GRANBERRY 


OUR ‘PLEA’ comes as a rude 
shock. Suspension of The New 
eader would be a national calamity. 

\. vqmadeed, while liberal journals have 

“) igen falling by the way at an alarm- 

mg rate in recent months, there js 

in my judgment, that has sus- 

1 of the importance for liberal 








vom Bpought equal to The New Leader. What 
1 oth , I 

a OUST am trying to say is that The New 
t fh ° °2 
it PEM eader is essential to our national life 


ages nd must go on. 


San Antonio, Texas 





From D. E. FRIERSON 

nat SHAVE YOUR plea to your readers 
‘o buggy 2d hasten to contribute mine. As 
e cave fader of only two years standing I 
ver miss an issue and seldom an 
Mticle, and although I do not always 
gee, I think it would be a major 
magedy if The New Leader should fold. 
inow of no periodical that has shown 
uch fine combination of judgment and 
ourage. 

University of the South, 

Sewanee, Tenn. 


‘rawing 


ng hel 
to fre 


2 or 
cialis 


on th 


As Readers Rally to Our Appeal 


From the Nation's Capital... 


From WILLIAM A. TIDWELL JR. 
Te FUTURE of the United States will be decided by the social forces that 


decide the future of The New Leader. If we, as a society, cannot support 
The New Leader as a forum for the ideas that are found there, then those 
ideas have not found a hold on the intellectual life of our 


rl 


influence it. If The Nei 





society and will not 
Leader survives, they will continue to have an imnact on 
ihe thinking of the country. 

The New Leader acts as a communi- for new ideas, not the repetition of 
previously established 


thought. 


cations center and general staff for a patterns ol 
Jarge number of persons who believe in 
democracy. If it ceases to exist, those One gets the impression from The 
people wiil lose the benefit of this co- New Leader that its editors are the 
ordinating center. The disappearance 
of The New Leader will take away one 


masters of their thought processes, not 
the compulsive servants of subconsc 
of the most trenchant opponents of ious influences. Reason, not emotion, 
Communism and increase relatively the is the dominant factor. 

effectiveness of the Communist ap- 
paratus. 


I hope that the response to your ap- 
peal for aid will demonstrate the vi- 
tality for democracy in the United 
States. 

Washington, D.C. 


The New Leader is not a strongly 
doctrinaire or narrowly partisan paper. 
It is a paper in which one can look 





QA Lotton to. Our Readers | 


HIS WEEK we are devoting an entire page to a few of the | 
hl benieote of letters of good-wishes from readers who have sent | 

in donations to help us meet our deficit. | 

The response so far has been heavy, encouraging and gratifying. | 
We still hope that the returns which have not yet come in will be 
able to turn the tide. The money received has been far from equal 
to our $40,000 deficit, but the letters and contributions from all over 
the country have proved to us how strong is our influence and support. 

It is this faith of the American people in the strength of ideas 
and the struggle for progress which, in the last analysis, is the back- 
bone of the nation. It is this faith in the democratic way of life which 
shall see both The New Leader and the country through’ its difficulties 
and insure their continued health and security. 

The letters quoted on this page, when viewed compositely, create | 
a picture of a single panorama. Each reader has made a different | 
point. Some have taken issue with us. All have stressed the impor- 
tance of continuing the work towards a better world through cour- | 
ageous thought and action. A 

We have been impressed and touched by the sentiments expressed 
and by the faith which has been shown in our struggle. As individuals 
and as a group, we have been moved to redouble our efforts to continue 
to improve the quality and character of your paper—The New Leader. | 
With the aid of your continued contributions in this drive we hope to 
be able to accomplish our rededication. 

Help us make it a reality. Send your contributions today. 











...and the Small Towns 


From JOHN A. ULLMAN 
OU ANNOY ME more often than 


you please me. You strain at gnats 


From HANS KOHN 
EST WISHES! I hope this helps a 
little bit. May 5,000 follow my 
example. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


From BETTY BARTLETT 
ENCLOSE a check in answer to your 
appeal and I’m terribly sorry that I 

can’t give more. I can’t get on without 

the New Leader myself and only hope 

you can raise enough to continue your 

intelligent and fearless role. 
Westwood, Mass. 


and swallow camels. You are unhinged 
on the question of Communism (to 
which I am unalterably opposed); and 
you do not seem to me vigorous enough 
in the defense of Democracy as a liv- 
ing, day-to-day force. But so what? 
You’re a good newspaper. Here’s a 
buck I can’t afford. 

Westchester, Pa. 











“God pity America! 


From the East 


From C. I. CLAFLIN 
OUR S.O.S. is a shock. I can hardly 
hope that this small check will help, 
but you are welcome to it, and I_will 
pledge as much every quarter, for the 
balance of the year. The New Leader 
must be saved! If America lets it die, 


Buffalo, N. Y, { 


From JOHN DANIELS 


RESPONSE to your circular letter 
to subscribers appealing for contribu- 
tions, I am glad to enclose my check. 
I would like to give a lot more if I 
could, because I am so keen for The 
New Leader. I will certainly continue 
to recommend it heartily to friends.and 
other likely persons as I go about. 


New York, N. Y. 


From SAUL LULON 
ORRY IT’S too little but I hope 
every reader will respond. The New 
Leader deserves it. 


Bronx, N. Y. 


From HARRY KALMANOWITZ 
] HAVE JUST received your plea. | 
decided to give my little mite at 


once rather than wait until I scrape up 


1 bigger sum. I will give more as soon 
as I am able. 
New York, N. Y. 
+. - 


From Canada 


From D. SWAILES 
you APPEAL for funds has 


familiar ring to it, and its overtones 
are heard wherever there is a Cooper- 
ative Commonwealth Federation group 
in existence. I cannot spare much at 
one time as the demands on a slende 
purse are many and insistent, but we 
cannot see a paper such as The New 
Leader go out of existence. It makes 
teo valuable a contribution to present- 
day thought. I hope you'll be able to 
survive this crisis. 


Winnipeg, Canada 


From SQUIRE BLACKSHAW 


NCLOSED PLEASE find a Money 

Order to help you meet your deficit. 
You deserve more than this but I have 
been out of work since August. 


Montreal, Canada 





s | 


rnmes e e 
.4 Contribution Form 
The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find my donation of $ to help meet your 


al, 1 deficit, 

rd ™ NAME 

y Wa 

wealt 

so 1M ADDRESS 
evelop 

t of t 

yple. CITY 





— 


Handy Subscription Form 
THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 
Leader. Please send me, as a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM, a copy of 
Arthur Koestler’s psychological novel, DARKNESS AT NOON. 

- $1.00 for a Three-Months Trial Subscription. 


NAME 











ADDRESS 
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The Submerged Baltic States 


By Bruno Kalnins 


Scandinavian Correspondent of The New Leader 


of Soviet occupation the Baltic 

countries are completely separated 
from the outside world. Now and then, 
however, the official Russian reports 
yield a genuine item—if the reader 
knows how to cull it out from the 
propagandistic pretense. Such a brief 
insight intto Soviet realities is offered 
by the reports of the recent conven- 
tions of the Communist parties, which 
were held almost simultaneously in all 
of the satellite countries. In the re- 
ports one who knows how to read 
between the lines can discover many 
indications of the direction of Commu- 
nist policy 

During the last days of January the 
convention of the Communist Party of 
my own country, Latvia, was held with 
due solemnity and ceremony in Riga. 
What happened at the gatherings held 
in Estonia and Lithuania sufficiently 
resembled what took place in my home- 
land so that an account of one meeting 
may indicate the spirit and accomplish- 
ment of all. 

The Latvian Communists held their 
last convention before this 
during December, 1940. For nine long 
years the party executive committee 
ran the organization from the top 
down. Since 1944 Latvia has been 
occupied by the Russians. The war 
ended four years ago. During this long 
period not a single party organization, 


far as is known, protested against 


Got soviet ..- After four years 


recent one 


8] 
this flagrant disregard .of the party’ 
constitution Not until the t 

Politburo in Moscow ordered conver 

tions in all of t union republic ! 
the Latvian ¢ nist eel li 

call one 


THE MAKE-UP of t! Latvian « 
vention of the Co inist not 1 
out significance A 
port of the 
55 percent of 
and Soviet lal o ercent 
worker nd 7 pe t re far 
It is, therefore, evident that the Ce 
munist Party is no longe: 
tion of worker It is controlled b 
bureaucrats, the upper class of this 
new political set-up. Mareover, those 
who are counted as workers are, for 
the most part, Stakhanovites or mem- 
bers who, as Communists, have won 
influential positions in their factori 
They, too, belong to the new ruling 
class. 

The small figure representing the 
participation of farmers proves that in 
the Baltic States the Communists have 
made little impression among the 
country people. Naturally most of the 
delegates were loyal underlings of the 
Soviet Some 446 of them 
sported Soviet medals and 266 proudly 
displayed government orders. Old 
Communists were rare. Only 55 dated 
their party membership from the Octo- 
ber Revolution of 1917 and only 61 


an organiza- 


regime 


entered the ran! luring the rev 
lionary years of 1918 to 1920 

The national « position of thi 
vention wi nificant. About half 
the delegate that >t ent, 
Latvian and 36 percent were Rus- 
Sians! These figure reveal the fact 


that the Latvian Communist Party is 
no longer a party of Latvian Commu- 


7 


nists. About half of its members and 
officials are outsiders. 

Not less significant are the hitherto 
concealed figures in relation to the 
party membership. Counting both those 
who enjoy full membership and those 
who are on probation, the party has 
31,203 members. According to the per- 
centages revealed at the convention, 
only about 20,000 of these are Latvians. 
Latvia has 2,000,000 inhabitants. Thus 
only one percent of the population of 
the country belong to the ruling party 

the only party! A comparison be- 
tween these figures and those from the 
Soviet republics brings to light a sig- 
nificant contrast. Georgia, which was 
conquered by USSR 30 years ago has 
3,500,000 inhabitants and 116,000 mem- 
bers in the Communist Party. The 
ontrast shows how little success the 
Communists have had in their cam- 
paign among the people of the Baltic 
States. 

THIS STAND-OFFISH ATTITUDE 
f the Balts in relation to Russian 
Communism was obvious in more than 
mye occurrence during the sessions of 
the concention. The “nationalist spirit” 
was the subject of complaints. The 
Latvian Social Democrats were at- 
tacked. And it was openly acknowl- 
edged that national opposition had not 
been conquered. As a means of sup- 
pressing it, the collectivization of all 


farmland was suggested. The fact that 
thus far only twelve percent of the 
ultivabl oil has been included in 
ikhoz Va re irded a a pl of ol 
ure. The ite of transforn n wi 
ticized eing too slow. In tele 
m to “our great leader, our inspired 
teacher, our best friend and beloved 
i : @ talin,” it ; emnl 
) ed to u ll mean to fight 
tionali id to rry through the 
im collect tion th 1] 
peed 
final deed is the elect n of tI 
ty executive In the Communist 


Party of Latvia this committee consists 
of 69 members, all of them taken from 
umong the officials of the government 
and of the party. In this body there are 
today 4 members of the executive 
committee of the supreme council of 
Soviet Latvia, 14 cabinet 
15 high party officials, 22 local office 
holders and, in addition, the catspaws 
of the occupation forces—among them 
3 Russian generals. There is not a 
ingle representative of the trade unions 
of Latvia. There is not even one Com- 
munist member of Parliament from the 
pre-occupation period. Of the 69 mem- 
bers, 26 are Russians. In the working 
organizations of the party the Russians 
are even more disproportionately rep- 
resented. Of the 13 members of the 
Central Committee six are Russians, 
ind of the five all-powerful party sec- 


ministers, 


retaries, 3 are from the Soviet Union. 

The facts attested by this convention 
eport make it clear that the Commu- 
ist dictatorship in the Baltic States 


; the support of the. masses of the 
ing people but is carried on by a 


] f 


1 ' 
1] control of the 


ll party under the 
Soviet occupation authorities and with 
the help of the Russian police and 
army. It is a dictatorship over the 


people exercised by a foreign power. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 
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Will 1949 Bring Depressio 


(Continuedefrom Page Five) 


consumption. Enlarged consumption 
means greater general welfare and 
ustained employment. Therefore, price 
readjustments downward are the key 





to maintaining employment, and the 
latter is the sine gua non of prosperity. 
On the other hand, attempts to main- 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Boston, Mass.: August Claessens will 
speak at the Dorchester Forum, Work- 
men’s Circle Center, Sunday, March 20, 
ll a.m.... New Jersey: Hotel Sheraton 
has been selected as the place for the 
banquet of the SDF national conven- 
tion, meeting in Newark, May 20-21-22. 
The opening public meeting will be 
held in the Workmen’s Circle Center, 
179 Clinton Ave., where all sessions of 
the convention will be held... . Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Jacob Siegal, managing editor 
of the Chicago Daily Forward and noted 
Social Democrat, will be honored on 
his 60th birthday at a banquet, Sunday, 
March 27, at the Hotel Sheraton. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Sunday, 
Magch 20, 10 p. m., WEVD. Topic: 
“Jim Crow in Uniform.’ Speakers: 
Grant Reynolds, Mabel Durham Fuller, 
Meyer Levenstein. Algernon Lee, mod- 
erator. . West Bronx Forum, Con- 
course, Manor, 161 East Burnside Ave., 
3ronx. Opening Friday, March 18, 8:30 
Topic: “Slave Labor in Many 
Albert K. Her- 





p. m. 


Countries.” Speakers: 


ling, Rev. C. Leroy Hacker. March 25, 
debate: “The North Atlantic Pact.” Di 
Francis Downing, affirmative, and Jo- 


eph G. Gla negative. ... B. C. Via- 
deck Forum: Sunday, March 20, 11 a. 
m., at 175 East Broadway. 
McCormack, 
What Can We 


Speakei ° 
Congressman John W. 


majoritv leader. Topic 


Expect Fiom the 8lst Congre arts 

Banquet to Aaron Katz, auspices of the 
Hf. L. Greenberg Branch, Saturday, 
March 26, 8 p. m., at Topper’s Restau- 


ant, 123 Second Ave., New York. To 
Max Sherover, Reunion of Old Timers, 
Saturday, March 26, 7 p. m., at the 
Hotel Brevoort. . . Celebration of the 
75th Birthday of Algernon Lee: Public 
Concert, Hunter College, April 10. 
Testimonial Album being issued. Send 
greetings immediately. Tickets avail- 
able at the City Office, 7 East 15th SF, 
New York. Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg speaks at the Williamsburgh 
Forum, 244 Havemeyer St., Brooklyn, 
Sunday, March 20, 11:30 a. m. 





MISPLACED ENERGY 


The U.N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, meeting again after 9 


months, is as divided as ever. 
—News item. 

Tuene seems to have been 

just a bit 


Of mistake in the matter of 


fission. 
The purpose, we thought, was | 
to split 
The atom and not the Com- 
mission! | 
° Richard Armour. | 
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HUNTER COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 10 — 8:00 P. M. 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 

Famous Negro Soprano-Soloist 
Tickets may be obtained at S.D.F. Office, 7 East 15th Street — Room 200 
Call ALgonquin 4-2620 
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tain prices at an artificially high leva 
involve limiting consumption and out. 


put, which of course means Serious 
unemployment. This was the basis for | 


Professor Douglas V. Brown's rejec. 
tion of the ten cents an hour increase 
requested by the Textile Worker 
Union from the Fall River and New 
Bedford mills. As arbitrator, Profesgge 
Brown felt that when markets wil] gy 
longer absorb their products, wor 
who seemingly gain through hy 
Wage rates actually lose through 
ployment. The markets become pn; 
because other people do not, and 
most cases can not, receive equi 
increases in income. : 

Finally, analysis of the drop in the 
cost of living reveals that it is due 
primarily to the drop in food prices, 
This reflects the record crops in 194% 
In my opinion, it is a healthy develop 
ment. It means greater food consump 
tion by the urban American popule 
tion, and a higher diet level for oy 
industrial workers, without price. 
boosting wage hikes. It would be bad 
only if it injured the farming group, 
and that is not likely. For one thing 
food prices could drop a great deal and 
still be high relative to other prices in 
our economy. For another, the govern. 
ment’s farm policy will fight any de 
velopment which seriously threatens 
the agricultural industry. In general, 
therefore, I do not view the drop in the 
cost of living with special alarm 





Britain's Economy 


(Continued trom Page Seven) 


} 


pact with Britain, the Polish G 


nent is undertaking t hape a larg 

part of its agricultural 

British needs, even to raising and feed- 
Polish pigs to produce the exact 

ype of bacon the Britisher prefers 1 


breakfast. 
An Amerigan depress 
itably drive Britain and the othe! 
tern European countries into clos 
ation with the planne 
the Russian sphere. 
overnment, whatever its _politictal 


views, would be forced into this orien 
tation in economic self-defense. M 
over, within the Western countries, th 
local Communist parties would grow 
rapidly in strength, as a contrast de 
veloped between steady progress in the 
East, and instability and insecurity 2 
the West. No matter how well she 
insulated herself against the economic 
effects of an American slump, Britain 
would be all too likely to be caught 
in the political backwash. 


ore- 








Therefore, in spite of their confidence 
in their precautionary measures, te 
leaders of British Labour are hoping 
and praying that Americans can ma 
age their economic affairs without 
disaster. If the American economy can 
be definitely stabilized (and even Pro- 
fessor Varga now conceeds the p&® 
ibility that it may) a new tide of hope 
and confidence will flow in the West 
ern world. The propaganda of 





th 


Cc munists will lose most of its col 
ng force, and the moderate patt 

il in strength. ‘Tf the 5 a Tee 

rican crash, however, t prospects 

the survival of Western democray 


ill be doubtful indeed. 


CONCERT 
In Henor of: ALGERNON LEE 
In Celebration of his 


75th Birthday 
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Bob Weitman, managing director 

{ the New York and Brooklyn 

Paramount, has been promoted 

» to National Paramount Circuit 
Executive. 









" BTiULLIFE OF A SALESMAN 
rt In his-Death of a Salesman (di-| 
de- Mected by Elia Kazan; presented 


Kermit Bloomgarden and Wal- 
er Fried: at the Morosco Theatre) 
Arthur Miller shows the frustrate 
nd of the life of an American 
usiness man, a life erected upon 
























he idea that if you are “well 
iked” you will be a success; that 
s you will make money. Your 
n integrity does not matter; 
ou are selling. not your product, 
Put yourself ove 
and you have 
man—Arthur Mil- 
1as not won; at 
three, he is a 
ail his sons is a ha 
» other is a bum 
ie 1 wife, at least 
ng hough lapsed 
‘ i 4 and s will 
tr n f He d So 
] ' 
ry told with earnest 
nd fe It is overlong 
| e telling first, as in Linda 
’ ’s attempt to make he 
ur tand their fathe: 
. ly, othe: e one of the most 
” i mom«e in the play. 
31 re SC repetition, as in 
de e flashbacks showing Biff Loman 
1 the a football hero, worshiped by 
wy if brother Happy. But the story 
‘ie ne momentum until, swept 
=a by adroit staging, it flows like 
notion picture. And as it car- 
és nt laracters along, it hur- 
pectators past a number 
onsiderations over which they 
: gnt 1 to linger. 
” Tal for instance, the basic 
pus me of tl play, the inter 
oping Banged failures of Willy and his 
mas- mising son Biff. It might seem 
thout ils because his ideals 
y cal s ow, | motives are mean, 
“Pro methods lack integrity—be- 
** geuse the system he represents, 
poe Be Arcerican way of business, i 
hope @ad. Not at all. Willy is not a 
West: 


um of a bad system; he is just 










































¢ incompetent practitioner. He 

y KXS too much: he lacks self- 

Mfidence; he fumbles. He fails. 

tbhecause his standards are bad, 

4 ‘because he cannot meet them: 

10t “well liked.” His failure 

Sy no means an “American” 

‘ure; it is the personal failure 

a incompetent. The value of 
‘Standards is irrelevant. 

not this picture is 

intention, I cannot 

~ Sure. In the case of Biff, the 

certain becomes confusion. 

shown a young man 

st up believing in his fa- 

‘TS standards: happy-go-lucky; 

“ring his high school studies, 

Re not Captain of the football 

am"; led at by his father 

i€ Swipes planks from the 

~uction job next door or 

*t0ws” a school football to 

actice with at home. Is this 

00 d a erows to be a vagrant 

ea let? But Biff also be- 

' ‘te in his father, who loved 

ieee tone and laugh with his 

f 1€ boys at home; then 

Catches his father in the 

of a sordid affair; he 











and breaks away from 


19, 1949 








| ing a carton of basketballs, steal- 


In anguish “You’re a} 


home broken-heatrted. He there- 
after loves his mother with a 
more intense love, as though to 
compensate for Willy’s cheating. | 
Yet, despite the revulsion from | 
his father’s dishonesty, Biff him- | 
self grows more dishonest, steal- 


ing a gold pen—petty acts that| 
(since he did not oppose his father 
by becoming rigidly honest, al- | 
most puritanical) call for more | 
explanation than the author 
grants. In truth, Biff seems less 
a failure than a misfit: we are 
repeatedly told he could be happy, 


not as a salesman, not as a ship- 
ping clerk, but where he has 
tasted hapviness, outdoors on a 
farm or a ranch. At its present 
level, the sociological picture of 
Biff wars with the psychological. 
It seems. to me that this con- 
fusion reaches into every aspect 
of the drama. The time pattern 
of the story is complex; much 
occurs. in “the present”; flash- 
backs leap fifteen years, some of 
the old scenes actual, some of 


them as Willy’s mind now sees 
them; and other events take place 
only in Willy’s mind. We cannot 
always know which is which; thus 
the early appearances of Willy’s 
brother Ben may be actual, or 
remembered; but Ben’s appear- 
ing and giving advice when Willy 
is contemplating suicide can occur 
only inside Willy’s cranium. 

Less important questions mul- 
tiply. Why, for instance, does 
Willy’s mistress come wantonly 
out of the bathroom, with 
flippant remark, to betray the 
situation to Biff? In her earlier 
appearance, the author gives no 
hint to a motive; she comes 
must conclude, because 
author wants Biff to catch his 
“in the The treat- 
space in the play varies 
rather than fusing, fan 
and realism: in the skeleton 

ise, Willy opens thx 

ith < al key 
tly after, 
itly on 


invisible 


a 


as 


out, 
the 


we 


act.” 





ol 
ween, 
f a house frame 


a doo that 


| in the 


clic 
characte 
to the street 
front wall. 
All thes 
Ps 


ance Ol 


e obstacles to accept- 
the play’s mood combined 
impossible my emotional 
with the story. Toward the 
end, the likeness to a motion pic- 
ture increased. Willy’s suicide 
occurs beyond the dark and empty 
stage, to crescendo of eerie 
cacophony that suggests the gath- 
ering of a doomed automobile 
and I almost looked for the dash- 
ing car on the screen. In the next 
scene, Linda, putting flowers on 
Willv’s ave, remarks that he 
has died just when the final pay- 
ment’s been made on the mort- 
gage; instead of ringing as a final 
irony, this woke further echoes 
of the old tear-jerking melo- 
drama. There thus, no deep 
feeling for the characters 
volved. 


to make 


flow 


a 


ov) 
21 


1S, 


The acting of Arthur Kennedy, 
as Biff, seems especially good. I 
feel that Lee J. Cobb, as Willy, 
overacts; but this may be a con- 
sequence of the various levels of 
interpretation the play necessi- 
tates. The play, as I have said, 


grows to a pace that keeps things | 


stirring; and the stir creates a 
superficial glow that replaces un- 
derstanding. There is no time, 
before the final curtain, to raise 
such questions as consideration 
breeds. But when such questions 
rise, a play must answer them. 


Death of a Salesman does not. 
And that is why Death of a Sales- 
man, for all its glib success, 


essentially fails. 
Joseph T. Shipley. 


THEATER PARTIES 
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All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 


ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 





| the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre 


| Virginia Welles in “Dynamite. 


in- | 


NEW WESTERN AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 





ALAN LADD STARS IN 
PARAMOUNT'S 
“WHISPERING SMITH” 

For the first time in his career, 
Alan Ladd comes to the screen of 


| 
| 


in a Technicolor production, 
“Whispering Smith.” On the same 
program is William Gargan and 

Not only is the Technicolor of 
the picture new to Ladd. A new 


kind of action, that of a full- 
fledged Western hero, complete 





with six-guns, a fast-riding horse 
and plenty of hair-raising excite- 
ment, is all demonstrated to his | 
fans in the best style of the “horse 
operas,” co-related with the man- 
ner which has firmly established | 
Alan Ladd as one of the top names 
of the screen. | 

“Whispering Smith,” based on 
the novel by Frank Spearman, co- 
stars Robert Preston, Brenda Mar- 
shall and Donald Crisp with Alan 
Ladd. 


BOB WEITMAN PROMOTED 
TO NATIONAL PARAMOUNT 
CIRCUIT EXECUTIVE 


Leonard 





| 3rd Street) announces its spring 
H. Goldenson. vice-| Show. A look-see at the line-up 


Max Rossoff 





Well-known Broadway restaura- | 
teur, whose establishment is cele- | 
brating its 50th anniversary. 


|THE SAVANNAH’S SPRING | 
| SHOW OPENS | 


The Savannah Cafe (68 West | 





president of Paramount Pictures, | bears out the fact that it will be 
Ine., announced the promotion of | °%¢ of the most ambitious colored 


Robert M. Weitman to be the ex- | Productions ever staged in New 


who | 


ecutive in the home office 
will replace Mr. Leon D. Netter. | 
Mr. Weitman’s new duties will | 
include representing Paramount | 
in connection with its theatre in- 
terests in the South. In addition, 
Mr. Weitman will supervise the 
theatres in Philadelphia in which 
Paramount is interested. Mr. Weit- 
man will continue as the super- 
vising director of the New York 
and Brooklyn Paramount theatres. 


Mr. Weitman has_ heretofore 
been working under Mr. Golden- 
son vice-president of Para- 


mount Theatres Service Corpora- 


tion, with the management of the 
New York and Brooklyn Para 
mount theatres under his direct 
supervision, together with other 


production activities. 


“CHAMPION” TO OPEN AT 
THE GLOBE APRIL 9th 


“Champion,” ore of the great 
sport stories of modern times, 
written by Ring Lardner and 
starring Kirk Douglas, by Stanley 
Kramer, will have its world pre-- 
miere at the Globe Theatre on 
Saturday, April 9th, it was an- 
nounced by United Artists, dis- 
tributors of the new screen suc- 
Kirk 


cess. Douglas is starred, 
with a supporting cast headed by 
Marilyn Maxwell, Arthur Ken- 


nedy, Ruth Roman, Lola Albright 
and Paul Stewart. 

A logical successor to United 
Artists’ box-office boxing cham- 
pion of last year, “Body and Soul,” 
“Champion” is already 
hailed by motion picture critics 
and sports commentators as one 
| of the hits of this season. 

Stanley Kramer produced for 
United Artists release through 
Screen Plays, Inc. Carl Foreman 
adapted the story for the screen 
and Mark Robson directed. 





HADASSAH FILM DUE AT 
THE STANLEY SOON 

Jewish Films Distributors an- 
nounced that it has completed 
arrangements with Hadassah for 
release of that organization’s first 
full-length feature film, ‘“Tomor- 
row’s a Wonderful Day.” Filmed 
{in its entirety in Israel, “Tomor- 
row’s a Wonderful Day” is a fac- 
tual documentary-drama depict- 
ing life in a children’s village 
“somewhere in Israel.” 

The film was coaceived by Di- 
rector Dr. Siegfried Lehmann and 
| photogravhed bv Helmar Lerski 


} 
| 


being | 





York. Directing the entire show 
is Clarence Robinson, who staged 
the Cotton Club and Zanzibar 
extravaganzas. | 

Making her singing debut at 
the Savannah as a featured enter- 
tainer will be Ruth Mason, who, 
in addition to having a fine voice, 
would be a contender for any 
“Miss Colored America” contest. 
Ruth is a protege of Duke Elling- 
ton and is destined to make 
Hollywood. Master of ceremonies 
will be Manhattan Paul, the be- 
bop entertainer, who just signed 
an RKO contract. 


“ALIAS NICK BEAL” IN 
LAST WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


“Alias Nick Beal,’ in which 
Ray Milland plays the title role, 
is in its final week at the New 


York Paramount. In this mystery, 
Milland has an experience unique 
in film-making. In his intriguing 
role of a devil incarnate, Milland 
goes through the entire drama 
untouched and untouchable. The 
film, directed by John Farrow, co- 
stars Audrey Totter and Thomas 
Mitchell. The plot revolves around 
the efforts of Milland to destroy 
Mitchell, a courageous politician. 

In person the Paramount pre- 
sents The King Cole Trio, Larry 
Storch, Helene & Howard, and 
Elliot Lawrence and his orchestra 





ROXY HOLDS SHOW 


The Roxy Theatre’s new triple | 


entertainment program will re- 
main for a second week and in- 
cludes the new 20th Century-Fox 


| and child. 
|_ Tony, 


| 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Alan Ladd and Brenda Marshall 
are co-stars in Paramount's 
“Whispering Smith.” 


a correspondence wooing by a 
young girl who sought security— 
and who then is got with child 
by the vine grower’s helper. The 
vine grower dismisses the over- 
helpful helper, but keeps the wife 


the old Italian, gives 
Paul Muni a field day. With ac- 
cent, facial expression, and gés- 
| tures that sweep his hands about 
| but involve his shoulders and at 
| times the sway of his whole body, 
Paul Muni munificently performs 
| the eager, then the crippled but 
still ardent, grower of the vines 
and hope for a wife and three 
bambinos. So much does Muni 
act, indeed, that we forget the 
mood and meaning of his part 
just watching his busy “business.” 

As Amy, who comes in search 
|of a home, is shocked to discover 
the young photograph sent her is 
not Tony’s, then after her one 
spurt of rebellion comes to love 
the kindly, open-souled old fel- 
low, Carol Stone is excellent, in 
a part previously played by Pau- 
line Lord and June Walker. Her 


role, too, has a wide emotional 
range; she controls and conveys 


it with more restraint and there- 
fore more power, and makes the 
plight of the girl sympathetically 
and genuinely real. But the play 
as a whole fails to carry equal 
intensity or conviction. J. T. S. 
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SEND IN 
YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


Technicolor comedy, “Mother Is| 


a Freshman,” 
Young and Van Johnson, the va- 
riety show headed by Phil Baker 


starring Loretta | 


| "THE 


and Cab Calloway, and all-new | 


lavish ice revue. 





“THEY KNEW WHAT 
THEY WANTED” 
AT THE MUSIC BOX 

The revival of They Knew 
What They Wanted, Sidney How- 
ard’s Pulitzer Prize Play of 1925 


(presented by John Golden. At! 


the Music Box) proves a tame and 
tepid entertainment. The author, 
quoted in a program note, said 
that “the story of this play, in its 
noblest form ... is proudly de- 
rived from the legend of Tristram 
and Iseult.” But it is far from 
its noblest form, in this tale of 
an aging Italian vine grower and 
hootlegger in California, wed after 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











“Served Her Right’ 


USTICE HAS FINALLY caught up with 
Anna Louise Strong. Paradoxically enough 
this occurred through an act of crude to- 
talitarian injustice. The idea that “Amazon 
inna.” as a Moscow wag christened her, in 
appreciation of her formidable bulk, was an 
American spy is laughable to anyone who knows 
her psychology, career and record. But the 
general verdict of those who knew her when 
they learned of the action of the Soviet author- 
ities in arresting and expelling her with the tit 
can of “American spy” fastened to her was a 
hearty and enthustiac 
“Served her right!’ 
Indeed I doubt whether a 


MVD has aroused so much 


action of the 


‘nthusiasm amons 


those who are normally tit evere critics. I 
received letter from an old Moscow resident 
in Califo a and trom anothe! London both 
whoopht with delight ove tI ne Kugene 
Lvons beat me in a race t iter comment u 
The New Leade 

Thi exuberant ur itv ol opiniot records 

press conlerence vhich took place ome ten 
vears ago with an American diplomat of con- 


« 


siderable Soviet Russian experience. The name 
of Constantine Oumansky, then Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the United States, was mentioned and 
iouched off among the assembled journalists 
who knew him a stream of explosive vitupera- 
tion suggestive of the effects of a spark tossed 
among firecrackers 

Oumansky was the perfect type of “Sovboor,’ 
servile to superiors, bumptiously arrogant to 
inferiors and the most complete pathological 
liar one could imagine. As chief censor and 
head of the press department in Moscow, he 
had achieved a height of personal unpopularity 
among foreign newspapermen rare even among 
holders olf those ungrateful offices. After the 
newsmen had finished their highly uncensored 
expression of opinion the diplomat summed uj; 
is follows the sense of the meeting 

“T do think he is the Number One (her: 
he used a very, very undiplomatie expression) 


[ have ever known anywhere.’ 


AS A HUMAN BEING Anna Louise Stron 
Was not obiectionable as Oumansky. As Eugene 
Lyons suggests, she was subject to occasional 
pricks of conscience in her role of perpetua 
cover-up girl for acts of cruelty, brutality and 
oppress on 

But the harm she wrought was very great 
ranked with that incredible 
charlatan, the Dean of Canterbury, as a widely 


[ suppose she 


read. author and indefatigable lecturer. She 
possessed a glib, persuasive platform mannet 
calculated to convince unsophisticated Amer- 
icans that in Russia, China, Korea and other 
faraway lands black was white and vice versa 
{ think she bears the responsibility for the 
misery and ruin of many lives. Not a few Rus- 
sian born Americans, after listening to her 
siren songs, very probably sold their possessions 
and went back to Russia, only to find that it 
was much easier to get in than to get out a 
second time. 

Her ability to think out partyline explana- 


tions and excuses was fantastic. I recall one 


occasion in Moscow when she was holding fortt 
to a group of admiring foreign tourists about a 
“collective farm university” which she had dis- 
covered in the backwoods somewhere. One ot 
the tourists, with no thought of irony, humbly, 


. 
| 


inquired: “And who were the teachers, Miss 
Strong?” 
This question had never occurred to her; but 


she was equal to the occasion. “Oh,” she said, 
“anyone who knew something about birds came 
in and gave a course on ornithology.” 


% 


I ONCE SHARED a lecture platform with her. 
She painted Soviet-dominated North Korea 
(only in her version it wasn’t Soviet-dominated) 
as a paradise and South Korea as hell on earth. 
I put the question to her why the movement 
of migration had been so overwhelmingly a 
one-wav movement, from North to South, rather 
than the other direction. She immediately in- 
vented a mass migration from South to North 
Korea—something no other eyewitness in Korea 
ever observed 

She did not make out so well when she tried 
to sell her picture of the “New Poland” as a 
triumph of democracy to an audience in Wilkes- 


Barre. There were a good many people of Polish 


origin in her audience, and they rid 
with sharp and pointed questions. 
One marked characteristic of Anna 
Strong was that her energy (even in the gigs 
was out of all proportion to her gift ef 






















tion and analysis. But perhaps when third 
organization which she had served so faith 
as apologist locked her up she did have time 
reflection and even for repentance. 

Perhaps she realized the significance of{ 
fact that only her American passport sayed} 
from being butchered on the spot or consign 
to the living death of a concentration em» 
Perhaps she saw in imagination the reppoges 
faces of the innumerable people she had 
dered and betrayed and lied about in her ig 
career: the Russian intellectuals, and peggy 
and priests and others in slave labor camps: { 
Poles who died in the Warsaw uprising, { 
Chinese victims of Red terror. 

a %: at 

VERY PROBABLY I vive her too muchergj 
for an ability to overcome a lifelong addigt 
to totalitarian narcotics. But it was certaj 
superb stroke of ironic retribution that 4 
MVD should inflict on her the punishment fy 
which she was exempt in a free and liber 
society. The poor gullible dupes including te 
ers of The Daily Worker, which recommen 
her for a Pulitzer Prize, who believed her fai 
tales. now face a painful dilemma. Either the 
tales were the crafty inventions of a spy ort 
Soviet regime was guilty of conduct whi 
would so far to discredit the fairy tales. 





AN EDITORIAL— 


How to Defeat 


dent Barkley’s filibuster ruling gives the 

intelligent citizen ample food for thought. 
Here was a decision by a member of the Demo- 
cratic administration designed to advance the 
program of President Truman. But it was sup- 
ported by 16 Republicans and opposed by 23 
Democrats. It is humiliating to know that we 
tolerate a political system which gives us such 
irrational and unrepresentative results. The first 
thought of the more or less literate voter is 
bound to be that we need a new line-up of polit- 
ical parties. 


Teer LINE-UP of Senators on Vice Presi- 


This is, however, hardly a practical political 
plan to deal with the present crisis. It will take 
years to remold our party system in such a way 
as to get the progressives on one side and the 
conservatives on the other. But within two 
vears—and without any basic reform—the 
voters Can give President Truman the support 
which he needs. The vote against the Barkley 
ruling was 46 to 41. A switch of only three 
votes in favor of the civil rights program would 
have carried the day. 


IN THE ELECTION of 1950 it is probable that 
not much can be done to change the senatorial 
delegation from the Southern states. But the 
23 Republicans who voted against civil rights, 
against giving the Negroes a fair break, come 
from the North. A good proportion of them will 
come up for re-election two years hence. They 
can be operated on to good effect. 

What these men have done is such a shameful 
thing that they can never defend it in the open 
debate of an election campaign. The civil rights 
program was an important part of President 
Truman's platform. During the campaign he 
constantly hammered away for it. When the 
people elected him that is one of the things for 
which they voted. But 23 Republican Senators, 
men like Wherry, Bricker and Capehart, forgot 
all about Abraham Lincoln and voted against 
civil rights. If enough of them can be defeated 
in 1950, we can end such nightmares of frustra- 
tion as filibuster and all that it stands for. 


¥ 

IT MUST be said that in the face of our pres- 
ent crisis the leaders of the Negro organizations 
are displaying fine statesmanship. Negroes have 
the same interest as all other citizens in rent 
control, housing, health, education and social 















































the Filibuster 


security. If the administration leaders were{ 
insist on a fight to the finish on the floor oft 
Senate, the rent-control laws would lapse at 
end of this month and the whole country 
including the Negro population—would suf 
from this legislative crime. It is too great 
sacrifice to pay for such a victory. It will 
better to get our social legislation now and de 
with bi-partisan reactionaries two years hen 

The time has passed when a member of @ 
gress can do his voting behind a cloud andn 
a sucessful campaign on a general wave of pi 
enthusiasm. In the last election the vol 
showed a capabiity for fine distinctions. Me 
of the men sent to Washington had given 
good performance or gave promise of giving @ 
The Repubican supporters of the fiibuster 
mostly hold-overs. When they come up for 
election the members of the AF of L andi 
CiO, plus progressive voters of both poitid 
parties, will find it possible to retire them 
the circles of private life. 
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